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Garden Hats, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1—Wuire Orcanpy Garpen Hat. The 
frame of this hat is covered with side-pleated 
organdy and with ruches of the same, and is 
trimmed with bows of black velvet ribbon and 
with berries and leaves. 

Fig. 2—Ecrv Batiste Garpen Hat. 
curved brim of this hat with a soft crown is cov- 
ered with side-pleated écru batiste, bound with the 
same on the edge, and joined in the back with a 
cape, Which is laid in pleats on the upper edge. 
Bows of éeru batiste and black velvet ribbon 
trim the hat, as shown by the illustration. A 
ruche of crépe lisse is set inside of the brim. 

Fig. 8.—Gray Liven Garven Hat. The brim 
is covered with gathered linen, bound with the 
same material, and turned up in the back. The 
trimming is composed of folds and loops and ends 
of pinked strips of linen, 














USES OF TREES IN CITIES. 

LTHOUGH of Anglo-Saxon ancestry, we 
tA Americans can hardly claim to be of the an- 
cient race of Britons, for we have lost, if ever we 
possessed it as a nation, that admiration and re- 
ligiqus veneration for trees which the Druids pos- 
sessed, and which led them, from a real love of the 
beautiful and true poetical feeling, to worship in 
the grand verdure-roofed temples formed by aged 
and hoary forests. Ever since the settlement of 
the country the ery as to trees has been, slay, slay, 
slay, and so in 250 years, or within only eight 
generations of men, we have almost denuded half 
a continent of its forests, and have literally done 
nothing to repair the waste. 

A few wise and far-seeing men are raising 
their warning voices as to the injurious results 
avising from our blind destructive- 
ness, and pointing out the necessi- 
ty of beginning a reparation of 
the mischief we have done, ap- 
pealing to our Legislatures to en- 
act laws that will preserve what 
remains, and initiate a policy and 
practice which will at least insure 
to our grandchildren timber suf- 
ficient to provide roofs over their 
heads. But our antipathy to trees 
is so great that our law-givers, 
reflecting the public sentiment, 
turn a deaf ear to these sugges- 
tions, shrug their shoulders, and 
ej:culate, ‘* After us the deluge.” 

We do not propose to give a 
long series of statistics to show 
the annual consumption of timber 
in these United States, and to ap- 
peal to the self-interest involved 
in the peenniary aspect of the sub- 
ject. Neither will we enlarge 
upon the terribly injurious effects 
the destruction of our forests has 
had upon the birds, and thus al- 
lowing the plagues of insect life to 
destroy our crops, the mischief 
done to which from this source 
alone is nearly of equal yearly 
value to the timber destroyed. 
We only propose to ask our lady 
readers to consider the esthetic 
aid sanitary effects which tree- 
planting would produce in our 
cities and villages if properly car- 
ried out, and to suggest to them 
that in this age of feminine influ- 
ence they may be able to accom- 
piish much in this way that in 
their own day will be a source of 
comfort, pleasure, and pride to 
themselves, and will confer a bless- 
ing upon those who come after 
them, 

One of the most important 
points connected with tree-plant- 
ing in cities is its sanitary impor- 
tance. It is well known that trees absorb car- 
bonic acid gas, which is very detrimental to ani- 
mal life, and that from this source their ligneous 
development is attained ; they also give off oxy- 
fen gas, which, on the other hand, is indispen- 
sable to animal life. On the contrary, animals 
Rive off the first and appropriate the second; 
hence it will be readily seen that, according to 
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Fig. 2.—Ecrv Batiste Garpen Hat. 


the universal law of compensation which prevails 
in nature, if men destroy the balance, the result 
must be injurious. In Europe the sanitary ef- 
fect of trees in cities has been closely investi- 
gated, and those who have studied the subject 
estimate that it requires two acres of vegetation 
to purify the air vitiated by every three inhabit- 




































ants; hence a city of 600,000 inhabitants would 
require 400,000 acres of vegetation to render it 
healthy. If, therefore, a city were to be inclosed 


and roofed over, the inhabitants would soon be 
stifled, and as it is, if it were not for the power 
of the winds passing over the cities, and thus 
sweeping away the accumulation of injurious 
gases arising from the exhalations of the people, 


Fig. 1.—Warire Organpy Garpen Har. 
Fics. 1-3.—GARDEN HATS. 





the combustion of the fuel, and the various manu- 
factures carried on within their limits, they would 
soon become depopulated. In Paris, which has 
such a large number of parks, and whose streets 
and boulevards are profusely planted with trees, 
the death rate has of late years been reduced 
trom one in thirty-four to one in thirty-nine, and 
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Fig. 3.—Gray Linen Garpen Har. 


competent authorities attribute this mainly to | 


the action of the trees. This is equivalent to 
saying that the action of the trees on the atmos- 
phere in Paris adds one year to the life of every 
seventh person. 

But this result is not altogether to be attribu- 
ted to the absorption of the deleterious gases by 
the leaves of the trees; by their shade they also 
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to a great extent prevent or retard the action of 
the sun in producing noxious fermentation of 
the excreta and other similar matters incidental 
to the streets of all large cities. The roots of 
the trees, moreover, take up large quantities of 
what would otherwise be injurious to health, 
and which by the rains and sprinkling the streets 
is washed into the interstices of the pavements. 
Again, the researches of Professor Montegazza, 
of Padua, show that many, if not most, trees 
and plants, especially those which have odorif- 
erous exhalations, cause a great increase in the 
quantity of ozone, or highly electrified oxygen, 
in the atmosphere. This is one of the best dis- 
infectants in nature, and it is probably to this 
that the eucalyptus, or Australian gum-tree, of 
which so much has of late been said, owes its 
great power as an antidote to or preventive of 
the deadly malaria arising from marshy districts. 
In this connection we may say that among non- 
ligneous plants the sunflower has a wonderful 
power in augmenting the quantity of ozone and 
rendering marshy places healthy. Mint, thyme, 
Javender, heliotrope, hyacinths, narcissus, and 
mignonette have also great power in this respect. 

The question of comfort, too, is involved in 
this planting of trees in cities. In our summers 
of tropical heat the stone sidewalks absorb an 
amount of heat during the day which renders 
them almost unbearable to walk upon; this heat 
is all given off again during the night, and has 
much to do with those hot, sweltering nights 
which are so exhausting, and add so largely to 
the death rate, especially among children. [ven 
in the daytime the reflection of the heat from the 
pavement and the glare of the reflected light are 
productive of evil consequences, which for lack 
of thought we do not note, injuring the eyes, and 
causing vertigo, sun-stroke, and similar troubles. 
The watering of the sidewalks to cool them, and 
the almost universal use of parasols by ladies 

and of sun- umbrellas by gentle- 

men, prove the discomforts arising 
from the lack of shade trees, 

The leading objection made to 
trees is the litter they make when 
they shed their leaves in autumn, 
and the lifting of the flag-stones 
by the roots. The first is but a 
small matter, and is over in a week 
or ten days; the latter is a more 
serious objection, but is readily ob- 
viated by planting the right kind 
of trees. If people will plant ai- 
lantus, silver poplars, paulownias, 
willows, and such trees, because 
they are rapid growers and cheap, 
they must not complain; but if, 
instead, they set out maples, catal- 

| pas, magnolias, tulip-trees, horse- 
chestnuts, and trees of similar hab- 
its, they will have no trouble on 
this score, as their roots will not 
| raise the pavements. As to the 
; insect question, that is put at rest 
i by the introduction of the English 
/ sparrows, which have effectually 
/ cleared our cities of this nuisance. 

As to the esthetic side of the 
question, we shall say but little, as 
it will be self-evident to any per- 
son who will compare the effect 
of a block or street planted with 
trees with one which is shadeless. 
They have only to notice the re- 
lief which the color of the foliage 
gives to the sombreness of tlie 
brown-stone fronts, and see how 
it tones down the violent red of 
the bricks. The various forms of 
the trees also make an agreeable 
contrast with the monotonous 
sameness of the architecture, for 
in our American cities there is but 
little variety in the streets, almost 
every house on a block resembling 
its neighbors in general character, 
and only differing in some small 
minutiz of stone carving or trimmings of the 
doors or windows, which do not possess or give 
any striking character to the building. 

With the richest and most varied ligneous 
flora in the world, it is a national disgrace that 
we so little appreciate it and turn it to account in 
aiding to preserve our health, increase our com- 
fort, and show our good taste by its use. 
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“THE RAINBOW IN THE 
BUBBLE.” 

{HEERFULNESS is to the mind what 
:; sunshine is to the earth—its rejuvena- 
ting foree. The cheerful people are always 
young, however gray their locks, dim their 
vision, or wrinkled their faces, Nay, cheer- 
fulness will keep gray hairs and wrinkles at 
bay more effectually than any cosmetic or 
magie wash. Itisatalisman which attracts 
affection and regard to those who wear it. 
The cheerful person is every where welcome, 
and nowhere out of place. She lights up 
the darkest day, and has the same genial 
and stimulating effect as the sunbeam; she 
makes the best of every thing—even mis- 
fortune seen through her spectacles does 
not look so ugly; she anticipates happiness 
ahead, and is sure that trouble will get de- 
tained on the way; she sees the silver lin- 
ing of every cloud, and the first rift; where 
another murmurs and doubts, she is full of 
thanksgiving and hope. The small discom- 
forts of lite do not fvet her as many another. 
She is the best traveler the world over— 
heeds the jolts on the road only to laugh at 
them; breakdowns and detentions are only 
80 many novel experiences to her; and we 
doubt if even a highwayman could rob her 
of the habit of looking at the bright side of 
every thing. She does not make faces over 
2 poor dinner or a hard bed, but resigns her- 
self to inconveniences so complacently that 
one might be deceived into thinking her ae- 
customed tothem., That she isa most com- 
panionable personage, the comfort of her 
presence attests. Her example is infec- 
tious, and we find ourselves groping our way 
out of the slough of despond by the light of 
her countenance. If‘ good nature is stron- 
ver than tomahawks,” as the sage tells us, 
then cheerfulness is its twin sister. With 
many of us, perhaps, cheerfulness is no more 
a virtue for which we are responsible than 
a quick ear for musie would be, than a Gre- 
cian profile, or a tine head of hair. It is 
bred in the bone with a few of us, just as a 
talent for carpentry, for seul pturing, or ver- 
sifying is; and as it is reckoned a disgrace 
to spell badly, but no virtue to spell well, so 
the talent for cheerfulness, being our birth- 
right, is not so much set down to our credit, 
but so much subtracted therefrom if we do 
not develop it into a genius. But it is none 
the less a sweetener of existence, and such 
a charming thing to meet with, in man or 
woman, that we are apt to treat the owner 
as if it were a plant of his own selecting 
and sowing, since we do not stop to inquire 
how much is indigenous or how much exotic; 
for though the effect is the same upon the 
spectator, yet the mead belongs to those 
who, having no natural inclination toward 
cheerfulness, have yet succeeded in grafting 
it upon the barren stock of a despondent 
disposition, who have been obliged to fight 
bravely for the sunshine they spend lavishly. 
We do not question but it is a more certain 
recipe against the encroachments of disease 
than the specifics of medical science. By 
examination we should doubtless tind that 
the few who reach the nineties are those 
who cultivate a sanguine temper; who wear 
life like a garland rather than a yoke; who 
do not wring their hands when their stocks 
depreciate, but are certain they will rise to- 
morrow ; who, when the ship is leaking, are 
on the outlook for a sail; who, when their 
case is desperate, do not make it worse hy 
desperation—people who can say, 

“Tf life an empty bubble be, 


How sad are those who never sce 
The rainbow in the bubble!” 
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N niture an estab- 


lished fact than orna- 
ment was applied to it. 
At first, of course, of 
the simplest descrip- 
tion, it consisted of lit- 
tle but the hinges and 
locks, which by-and-by 
spread into beautiful 
“ proportions, and over- 
laid the surface of va- 
rious articles with a glittering sort of em- 
broidery. After that panels were made, 
little arches were formed at their top, a 
slice was pared off at the corner, making an 
initial species of chamfering or channeling 
there, leathers were pasted over smooth sur- 
faces, and were either painted, or incised 
and the incision painted. The painting of 
the incision grew into a rich and effective 
decoration of surface, and the slight modifi- 
cation of inessential shape grew into mould- 
ings; into an ornament of simple lines made 
hy rude tools; finally into carvings. After 
the fourteenth century there were few flat 
surfaces, and from that date ornament ran 
riot, and ended at last by paying no more 
attention to rule than a wild blackberry 
vine in August pays to geometrical progres- 
sion. 
Yet there are certain rules outside of 
which ornament has no right to its being, 


and which have always been recognized by | 


those of whose work the world does not 
weary. Thus, in the first place, althongh 
ornament is always an accessory, since it is 
impossible that it should exist without its 
base, yet it is a constructive accessory, if 
one may so say; that is, it is never to be 
introduced for its own sake, but as a beau- 
tifying of the constructive design. The 
reason for its existence should be apparent 
upon its face, and every detail of it kept 
subordinate to the general effect. 

It is considered by able critics that orna- 
ment is something to please the eye and the 
emotions thus affected, and not to arouse 
the intellect or the moral sense, and, in this 
view, beauty, the simple pleasure of line and 
tint, absolute fitness, takes rank before sym- 
holism or the suggestion of hidden mean- 
ings; and it is claimed that the highest type 
of ornament, either for furniture or for any 
other purpose, is the purely ideal, and of 
this the best examples are to be found in 
the Grecian, the Saracenic, and the Early 
English. The Grecian, it is true, used sym- 
holic ornaments, but they were only those 
which they had borrowed from the Egyptian 
and Assyrian and elsewhere, and had repeat- 
ed without the least reference to their hid- 
den meaning, the fret of the labyrinth by no 
means suggesting to them, as it did to the 
Egyptian, the three thousand chambers un- 
der Lake Meris, and the egg and arrow of 
the echinus standing for mere effect of light 
and shadow, and tor no type of death and 
the resurrection. 

Next to this ideal in ornament comes that 
which represents an idea suggested by some 
object in nature, but not imitating that ob- 
jeet, in which much Indian and Japanese 
work may be found; not, by any means, all 
Indian or Japanese, though. In certain 
provinces of India it beautifies the archi- 
tecture ; it is in the carving of the best of 
the articles in Bombay black-wood, and in 
fine India shawls. It is in perfection in the 
Japanese copper lacquer-work, some centu- 
ries old, but which, in spite of its age, is as 
fresh and firm as if just out of the maker's 
hand. After this come conventionalized 
forms such as the Middle Age delighted in ; 
and lastly the merely imitative of the Pom- 
peian, for instance, and of the more modern 
floral decoration. 

The curve has entered into the design of 
all decoration. It is not only the line of 
beauty, it is the line of life; the curve of 
the Pastoral Crook being the line, as it has 
been said, which the palms obey, springing 
at that point of the globe where the vital 
impulse is at the strongest; the line in which 
the ferns, the last representatives of the pe- 
riod when the earth teemed with lavish 
waste of force, uncurl to-day, and in which 
we see the pushing, swift-growing grape- 
vine reaching for its support. It is this 
line which is plainly to be followed through- 





Tue Ornament. 


O sooner was fur- | out all the curves of the Early English dec- 


oration. If the reader compares such lines 
as these and their derivatives with the lines 
apparent in the LovuIs Quatorze and Louis 
Quinze styles, it will be evident how wide- 
ly the latter differ from the lines of pure 
beauty. 

All ornament lies within the province, 
technically, either of the “round” or of the 
“flat.” To the round belong carving and all 
forms of relief; to the flat, the damascene, 
the diaper, and much of the geometrical de- 
sign which is in reality an elaboration of 
the abstract principle of the beauty in- 
volved in the representation of the natural 
object, together with all the varying lights 
and shades of color, silver and gold. In 
the flat also belongs a portion of the con- 


| structive order of decoration, together with 
ee : ‘ 
inlay, such as marquetry, tarsia, precious 


| 








mosaic, buhl, niello, and the ordinary veneer- 
ings. Of these, mosaic and veneering are of 
immemorial usage, although the antique ve- 
neering was of rich material applied in ies- 
thetie design. 

The introduction of costly woods, and the 
love of display rather than of solidity, 
brought the fashion of veneer into general 
use again. But while it had with the an- 
cients been used with lovely material as a 
further adornment to substance already 
lovely, with the moderns it was resorted 
to as a trick and falsehood to represent 
the structure of the article in question, 
for every body desired the appearance of 
luxury without possessing the means to pur- 
chase luxury; and so the furniture makers, 
essaying to please their patrons, saddled the 
world with articles that, splendid enough 
for a palace, had not the coherence of a 
house of ecards. Veneering became a mod- 
ern fashion as soon as it was well known 
again. CATHERINE DF’ Mepict had the walls 
of whole rooms veneered; under the LOUISES 
veneering with white and rose-colored mar- 


| bles was practiced, and in rose-wood also. 


What was good enough for princes was good 
enough for subjects, and from the seven- 
teenth century to the present it has been 
more or less in vogue. Even veneering, 
though, has its limitations, as every wood 
will not receive it; only the lighter and 
more porous woods, into which the glue 
(which is best when strengthened with 
brandy) can penetrate, lending themselves 
to the deception and flaunting in the false 
pretense. 

Marquetry has a much better right to he 
considered under the head of ornament, for 
marquetry can not be applied except with 
ornamental design both in outline and col- 
or, since mere light and shade, in a certain 
sense, stand for color. Although it had 
been used by the Venetians, who had re- 
ceived it from the Orient, it was brought 
into more active use by the Germans and 
the Dutch toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, the German work being preferable, 
and inspired by certain old Gothic exam- 
ples—rare, indeed, since marquetry was not 
a very favorite Gothic ornament. To-day 
the Dutch counterfeit those early marquet- 
ries, and sell them at high prices to those 
unable to detect the forgery. The early 
specimens represent flowers (the Dutch 
ones tulips), birds, and landscapes. Mar- 
quetry is usually done with wood, some- 
times in geometrical traceries, sometimes in 
branches of foliage. The process is quite 
elaborate, the pattern being laid out on 
cloth before it is applied in place on the 
surface that has been hollowed for it, where 
it is additionally secured by a series of firm 
but gentle taps. Sometimes the woods are 
in native colors, but more frequently they 
are stained, the holly or white-wood for 
the lighter tints, the oak and plane-tree 
woods for the deeper ones, acetate of copper 


| producing green, indigo blue, and logwood, 


nitrate of copper, satiron, and other dyes 
being used. “ Tarsia” is a marquetry in 
wood, chiefly pine and cypress, figures and 
draperies being effectively reproduced in 
this way by representing the angles and 
folds with wood laid according to the vary- 
ing grain, and then some more prominent 
points afterward touched up with the hot 
iron. There is also a marquetry in straw, 


and the brilliant dyes which the straw takes, 
together with the lustrous substance itself, 
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make the work quite attractive, but it is 
too brittle and perishable to deserve much 
notice. No marquetry exceeds for mere cu- 
riosity that which is occasionally brought 
now from India, known as the mosaic of 
Bombay, and made of microscopic cubes of 
wood that produce a fine effect. 

Of this class of ornament the most mag- 
nificent, of course, is the mosaic in stone, 
Sometimes this is executed even in jewels, 
Florence has for hundreds of years been fa- 
mous for its Pietra Dura, or Pietra Com- 
messa, “ which,” says a traveler, “is a marble 
ground inlaid with several sorts of marbles 
and stones of various colors...... In one is 
represented the town of Leghorn.” A table 
made of this work is described as a structure 
of ebony, “divided into compartments by 
columns of heliotrope, Oriental jasper, and 
lapis lazuli, which have the bases and cap- 
itals of chased silver. The work is further- 
more enriched with jewels, beautiful orna- 
ments of silver, and exquisite little figures, 
interspersed with miniatures and terminal 
figures of silver and gold, in full relief, unit- 
ed in pairs. There are, besides, other com- 
partments formed of jasper, agates, helio- 
tropes, sardonyxes, carnelians, and other 
precious stones.” 

Another choice method of ornamentation 
is niello-work. This is wrought upon an 
inlay of silver or corresponding material, 
the design, like a pen-and-ink sketch, being 
cut in. The niello is itself a powder formed 
of copper, sulphur, lead, and borax, melted 
together and pulverized. Spreading it on 
the design, a flame is blown over it by the 
blow-pipe which fuses it, the outer particles 
clinging to the rough sides of the cutting; 
it is then finished by rubbing the surface 
with pumice and afterward polishing by 
hand. It is to niello-work that we are said 
to owe our possession of pictures printed 
from engraved plates, as it was in obtain- 
ing proofs of the design (by first filling 
the lines, before the niello itself was spread 
there, with black matter, over which a sheet 
of damp paper was laid and a roller passed, 
thus procuring an impression) that its fur- 
ther use was suggested to FINIGUERRA, 

The gayest of all ornament that furniture 
has ever known, and at the same time one 
that degenerated from harmless beauty into 
the most meretricious, in its universal appli- 
sation and overloading, is boule-work, or, as 
we frequently spell it, “buhl.” This was 
the invention of a French wood carver of 
the name of BouLE, who, living to the age 
of ninety, was able to carry his work under 
his own eye to its highest point of perfec- 
tion. It consisted strictly of an inlay of 
brass or of unburnished gold in tortoise- 
shell, and afterward was extended to admit 
incrustations and mosaic of copper, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, and colored woods, together 
with more costly substance of silver, lapis 
lazuli, jasper, precious stones, and even of 
enamel, upon ebony or any dark background. 
The designs were always very complicated, 
although intended to be graceful and har- 
monious, and besides the arabesques, rep- 
resented animals, flowers, fruits, landscapes, 
battle pieces, and hunting parties. This 
decoration became immensely popular. The 
king, Lovis Quatorze, was delighted with it, 
and gave the inventor apartments in the 
Louvre, made him engraver of the royal 
seals, and in his brevet styled him archi- 
tect, painter, sculptor in mosaic, artist in 
furniture, engraver, master of inlay, and in- 
ventor of ciphers. 

But even this ornament gave way during 
the reign of Louis Quinze to the rococo 
mania, when decorated plaster and gilt 
wood—torturing the rocks, shells, and roses 
out of all semblance to any thing either in 
nature or in art, its very name a corruption 
of rocailles and coquilles (rocks and shells) 
—usurped the public fancy, abashed noble 
decoration, debased taste, and wrought hav- 
oc with design. 

Rich carving in the solid, however, always 
remains a fit manner of decoration when its 
model is satisfactory. It takes the light and 
shade more handsomely than any gilding or 
burnishing. If it is done in accordance with 
correct principle, palaces can ask nothing 
more beautiful for the ornament of their 
furniture, even if they demand any thing 
more showy, and if it is expensive, it is ever- 
lasting. At present a very customary and 
charming ornament to furniture, where 
carving can not be afforded, is flat, smooth 
monldings inclosing plaques of porcelain oF 
of the wonderfully beautiful Doulton-ware. 

Meanwhile, to remember the character of 
the object to be ornamented is the first con- 
sideration—its origin, its growth, its pul- 
pose. When we turn a chair into a shell 
or a shell into a chair, and furnish a room 
as it were with trophies from the submarine 
residence of some aquatic tribe, we forget 
the noble history of the chair, prevent its 
development in its proper traits, and turn 
beauty into monstrosity. Thus misapplied 
ornament is worse than poverty, for it 18 
also vulgarity. For those who can_ afford 
none of these ornaments there remain cet 
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tain woods always charming in their self- 
colors, which, when well made up, remind 
one that beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most; for the simplest article when perfect- 
ly constructed is already ornamented in a 
way, while no ornament at all is preferable 
to any exuberance and wealth of that into 
which the conscience of art has not entered. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
WHITE DRESSES. 


ONG, straight, plain-looking patterns are 

chosen for the white dresses worn nearly all 
the year by little girls ten years of age or less. 
These have no over-skirt, and the lower skirt is 
always pleated—sometimes in kilt pleats, or, for 
variety’s sake, in box-pleats that are made quite 
broad and are pressed flatly the whole length of 
the skirt. A basque buttoned behind, or else a 
neat over dress, is worn with these pleated skirts. 
The basque usually has trimming that passes up 
the fronts and over the shoulders in a way that 
gives the effect of a vest having been inserted. 
The material is white repped piqué, and the 
trimming is either flat piqué braid imitating the 
wool Titan braids in design, or else embroidery 
which is done on the dress, or more usually em- 
broidered ruffles of muslin wrought in the open 
designs of English needle-work. The machine 
embroidery is most used, even by those who can 
well afford the expensive hand work. 

Still more stylish than this dress, because 
more clinging and straight, is the princesse dress 
of piqué, made to fasten in front, long and plain 
over the tournure, and finished behind by kilt or 
box pleats that extend across the back from be- 
tween the under-arm seams. This garment was 
introduced last year in the Girls’ Wardrobe, illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIIL, and is now the 
popular fashion. The front is made straight in 
the pattern given, but may be fastened diagonal- 
ly, or else be double-breasted, with two rows of 
buttons. The three rows of small buttons now 
in vogue for ladies’ polonaises are used down the 
front of single - breasted princesse dresses for 
girls. This dress is worn as a street suit or for 
the house. In the street it resembles the fash- 
ionable walking coat, and does not need another 
wrap, unless the weather makes greater warmth 
necessary. 

PRINCESSE SACQUES. 

When extra wraps are needed for small girls, 
these also take the princesse shape, but are cut 
short enough to show three or four inches of the 
white piqué dress skirt beneath them. Brown is 
no longer the color preferred to all others for 
these wraps. Clear French gray is much used in 
soft twiiled cloth, and there is also a marked 
fancy for blue over garments, either of pale blue 
twilled camel’s-hair or else the dark navy blue. 
These gray and blue princesse over dresses have 
no trimming except rows of small white pearl 
buttons very thickly set, and a sash at the back 
of gros grain of the color of the cloth. 


HATS AND CAPS. 


The hat worn with these little dresses is either 
rough straw or else chip, made in toque shape, 
turned up behind, or the Rubens shape, turned up 
on the left side, or else the sailor hat, with a stiff 
brim, worn quite far back on the head, and show- 
ing all the fringe of hair that falls on the fore- 
head. The trimming is gray, blue, or brown, to 
match the over dress most often worn. When 
no over dress is worn, the sash and stockings are 
of the color of the hat trimming. Daisies, rose- 
buds, and short ostrich tips ornament these pret- 
ty straw hats. Close cottage caps of spotted mus- 
lin, embroidered, or altogether of Valenciennes 
lace, are worn by small girls, and trimmed with 
brown, blue, or cardinal ribbon bows. 


THE CENTENNIAL SASH. 


The Centennial sash of red, white, and blue rib- 
bon six or seven inches wide is one of the patriot- 
ic fancies of the year. It costs $1 75 a yard, and 
is worn tied low down around the hips, with two 
deep loops and ends hanging behind instead of a 
stiff bow. Brown sashes are still worn, also gray, 
blue, or cardinal red. 


SOLID-COLORED STOCKINGS. 


Dark solid-colored stockings are preferred to 
striped ones. Dark blue, clocked, or embroidered 
with white or with red up each side, are shown in 
lisle-thread and in raw silk. Many mothers are 
returning to white stockings, and cream-colored 
or unbleached Balbriggans are chosen in prefer- 
ence to all others. 


SHOES WITHOUT HEELS, 


Buttoned shoes without heels are seen on the 
most stylishly dressed children. This sensible 
fashion prevails abroad, and mothers who have 
lived abroad or have traveled in Europe invari- 
ably adopt it for their little ones, both girls and 
boys. 

PERCALE AND GINGHAM. 

The colored dresses worn to school and for 
country wear during the summer are of striped 
percale or of the plaid Scotch ginghams. They are 
made with three pieces—a basque buttoned be- 
hind, a long round over-skirt shirred on the sides, 
and a lower skirt trimmed with one flounce. A 
nice finish is given to such dresses by heading the 
straight scantily gathered flounce with a bias band 
of the goods, and also binding the edge with a 
bias strip instead of ruffling it. Furnishing houses 
charge $5 50 to $9 for such suits for girls five 
years old and over. 


SIDE-PLEATED BLOUSES. 
Instead of sailor waists, the long-waisted blouse 
is now laid in side pleats, and finished with a belt, 





or else worn with a sash. This pretty fashion is 
made up in white nansook,-bishop’s lawn, linen 
lawn, and the sheer, cool-looking batistes. The 
skirt may also be laid in pleats, or else it may be 
gathered and almost covered by two or three 
straight flounces. Thus a dress of dark blue sheer 
batiste has three straight flounces, each headed 
and edged with white zigzag braid, and a long- 
waisted pleated blouse, with a sash of the batiste 
tucked and braided on each end. With white 
lawn dresses the flounces are of Hamburg em- 
broidery in very open designs, 


POLONAISES BUTTONED BEHIND. 


Girls’ polonaises are all buttoned behind. 
These are made in very straight and plain de- 
signs, and show a return to the simplicity that 
used to belong to the clothing of young girls and 
children, The striped gray or brown wools worn 
as traveling dresses and for cool mornings in the 
country are made with these straight simple over 
dresses buttoned down the back, and ornamented 
with three rows of buttons down the front. There 
are also gray and brown linen polonaises made 
in the same manner, and worn over white or 
black skirts. Girls over twelve years wear their 
dress skirts to reach to their ankles. Those be- 
low twelve years wear shorter skirts, falling well 
over the knee, and showing two or three inches 
of the stocking above the boots. The drawers 
are not seen below the skirts, no matter what the 
child’s age. 

FRENCH APRONS. 

Among newly imported garments are sacque 
aprons, such as French children have always 
worn. They are cut in sacque shape, half high 
and square in the neck, and are without sleeves. 
The plainest are made of brown and écru un- 
dressed linen embroidered around the bottom 
with white, also up the front. The neck and 
sleeves are trimmed with embroidered ruffles. 
They cost $3, and are very useful and pretty for 
children of two or three years. More dressy 
ones are of white lawn, costing from $3 25 to 
$5 each. 

DRESS SUITS. 

Dress suits for girls just in their teens are 
shown in colored grenadines, summer silks, and 
in white lawn embroidered. The colored grena- 
dines are usually plaids of a color with white, 
made with bias over-skirts, basque buttoned be- 
hind, and skirts of solid-colored silk. There are 
also pretty striped grenadines, made with pleated 
waists and round over-skirts. The trimming is 
side pleating, laid to show a color on top of each 
pleat ; many bows of ribbon on the waist, sleeves, 
and over-skirt brighten up these dresses. Pin- 
head checks are chosen for girls’ summer silks, 
and trimmed with pinked ruffles of plain silk of 
the color in the check, or sometimes in contrast. 
Thus silk with hair stripes of black on white is 
trimmed with notched ruffles of black silk, upon 
which rose-colored ruffles are laid. Imported 
suits of white nansook for these young girls are 
made with polonaises needle-worked beautifully, 
and the whole suit is sold for $15 or $20. 


FIRST SHORT CLOTHES. 


Beautiful and fine yoke slips of white muslin, 
needle-worked, are imported for children just put- 
ting on short clothes. The small sizes have clus- 
ters of fine tucks and embroidery above the hem, 
while the yoke is made of lengthwise tucks and 
rows of needle-work. These cost $5 50. Larger 
slips, suitable for children of two years, have a 
needle-worked flounce around the bottom, headed 
by tucks; the yoke is of exquisite embroidery 
and tiny tucks, and the price is $9. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


There is nothing new to record in infants’ cloth- 
ing. Their long robes are from a yard to a yard 
and a quarter long, and the preference is given 
to those trimmed around the bottom in rows of 
tucks, insertion, and lace rather than those with 
“robed” fronts trimmed from top to bottom. 
Three clusters of tucks, three rows of inch-wide 
Valenciennes insertion, and a wide edge of lace 
around the skirt is the design for the handsom- 
est christening robes. The high waist and long 
sleeves are trimmed to match. If a sash is used, 
it is of soft white twilled silk, edged with fringe 
or lace. For plainer day slips there are simple 
little garments imported, unlaundried, just as they 
come from the hands of the needle-woman. They 
are of French nansook, with the whole dress, 
sleeves, waist, body, and skirt, cut in one. The 
only seams are those down each side and on the 
shoulder. After the shoulder is sloped, the sleeve 
is cut and gathered in on top. The bottom of 
the sleeve is turned upward, tucked, and scallop- 
ed, to form a little cuff. A sash of the nansook 
is added, which is also tucked and scalloped on 
each end. The neck, the front of the waist, and 
the bottom of the skirt are also needle-worked. 
Price $3 50 each. Other imported slips have a 
yoke in front, and a belt is also set in the front, 
to which sash strings are added to tie behind: 
$3 75 is the price. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

Boys still in short clothes wear long-waisted 
pleated blouses and kilt skirts. Soft light sum- 
mer cloths of gray, brown, or blue, also shep- 
herd’s check of black and white twill, are the 
woolen materials used for these suits. The waist 
is laid in side pleats, and extends over the hips, 
where it is hemmed, and worn outside the kilt 
skirt. A leather belt or a loose sash confines the 
waist. White piqué suits are similarly made, 
though many prefer a jacket and vest for these, 
as they are more boyish-looking. With such suits 
long colored stockings are usually worn, though 
many prefer the cooler fashion of short socks, 
leaving the limb bare below the knee. The low 
shoes are without heels. The hat is a sailor 
shape, and the hair is worn in page style, with 


the front drooping over the forehead. Swiss 





straw hats for boys come in the sailor shape, also 
in Derby shapes, with round high crown and stiff 
curled brim. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame L, Tuurn; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

“‘GatL HAMILTON” says she has ‘‘never seen 
any society which in the large combination of 
all those points which make society valuable 
and delightful was for a moment to be compared 
with that of Washington. There is no place in 
the country where wealth has less influence, less 
determining power. Washington is a city with- 
out commercial, manufacturing, mercantile, or 
other money-making interests. It is a city of 
government, and government supplies its social 
as well as civil laws. The rich men of Washing- 
ton are the small exception, not the rule. The 
President and the cabinet are seldom moneyed 
men. Army and navy officers are usually de- 
pendent on their salaries, but their position is 
recognized and honorable. The judges of the 
Supreme and other courts are generally men of 
moderate or no fortunes, and always of small 
salaries, but their rank suffers no loss. The 
Senate and House have perhaps a baker’s dozen 
of rich men and householders; but the large 
majority make no pretensions to wealth, and 
live quietly in the most modest of boarding- 
houses. You have a very large society, founded 
on a purely intellectual basis—a society which 
each year is drawing to itself more and more of 
the learning, the wit, the leisure, of the country, 
pr thus becoming a sort of winter watering- 
place. 

—Among late arrivals from London is the 
wife of General BapgEav, United States consul 
at London. This lady is the daughter of Evu- 
GENE Sve’s step-mother, who married a Wash- 
ington gentleman, formerly secretary of legation 
at Paris. Mrs. Bapgeau and her sister are twins, 
and were the originals of Blanche and Rose in 
the Wandering Jew. 

—The London Guardian contains the follow- 
ing advertisement, which shows that SoLoMoN’s 
precept is not yet out of date: 

A WIDOW, a great invalid, wishes to place two of 

her daughters, aged twelve and thirteen, under the 
charge of a lady who would, when necessary, adminis- 
ter the birch rod, as they are extremely troublesome. 
Terms liberal. Address ——. 

—Messrs. Moopy and Sankey will go to Chi- 
cago early in June to open the new church built 
for Mr. Moopy. Itis stated authoritatively that 
all of Mr. Moopy’s sermons are carefully pre- 
pared and written out before delivery. There 
have been few great preachers in the world who 
have not expended equal care on what appeared 
to be purely extemporaneous efforts. 

—The late Isaac 8. SpaLpina, of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, was in a benevolent mood when he 
bequeathed to the towns of New Ipswich, Wal- 
ton, and Amherst $10,000 each ; New Hampshire 
Insane Asylum, $10,000; Dartmouth College, 
$5000; Appleton Academy at New Ipswich, 
$5000 ; First Congregational Church at Nashua, 
$5000, and $1000 to the Sunday-school of the 
same church. 

—GARIBALDI holds his own in the love of his 
countrymen. Recently he was received and 
‘*ovated’’ at Orte, a town northwest of Rome. 
The populace accompanied the carriage for 
miles. here was an enormous cavalcade of 
carriages, horsemen, and carts, thirty-seven so- 
cieties with their bands and banners. Twenty- 
seven mayors and 20,000 people—the entire 
population—joined in the triumphal procession, 
GARIBALDI was on crutches. He addressed the 
people from the municipal balcony, and after- 
ward renewed acquaintance with many old com- 
rades, The soldiers and the people fraternized. 
GaRIBALDI hopes much from the new goyern- 
ment, and meanwhile reserves judgment. 

—VERDI, the composer, is a member of the 
Italian Senate, though he never exercises his 
vocal organs in that body, never even attending 
its sittings. He lives in a very retired way, oc- 
cupying himself with music and rural labors. 
He is the son of a village innkeeper, and owes 
all his advance in life to his talent and persever- 
ance. He is, perhaps, the sole composer that 
has written twenty operas in seventeen years. 
In 1859 he was elected a Deputy in the National 
Assembly of Parma, which voted the annexation 
of Piedmont. In 1861 he was also returned to 
the firs. Italian Parliament, but he tendered his 
resignation. Finally, he was named a Senator; 
but for him the title is purely honorary. VERDI 
is an excellent steward of his own property, 
and extremely economical. He possesses in the 
neighborhood of Parma a magnificent property, 
to which he is adding every year. This is culti- 
vated in the prevailing way in Italy—by farmers 
who take a share of the harvest in pay for their 
labor. 

—The Brazilian potentate carried away with 
him from Baltimore a copy of the Mayor’s mes- 
sage and the report of the School Board. He 
accepted the books with eagerness, and said to 
the Mayor, ‘‘You may think I will not read 
them, but I will do so while I am traveling, as 
I do with all these things.” 

—Speaking of the wealth of the Khedive, the 
London Times remarks that the popular view of 
the wealth of great Asiatics is almost always ab- 
surd, and that the Khedive is no exception to 
the rule. The Khedive has always been believed 
to be one of the richest men in the world, the 
personal owner of a great part of his own do- 
minions. He is, however, shown in Mr. Cave’s 
report to be a poor man, possessed of a very 
large but very heavily encumbered estate. He 
owns 340,000 acres of good land and 100,000 acres 
of poor land, or about one-tenth the cultivated 
soil of Egypt, yielding to him £422,000 a year 
in round figures—a very noble estate, if it were 
only clear. But the Khedive owes £5,000,000 
on his estate, at ten per cent. per annum, be- 
sides a floating debt, at enormous interest, and 
is, therefore, a loser on his whole property. 

—Dr. Kupat, of Vienna, has looked into the 
thing carefully, and estimates that the quantity 
of paper of all kinds produced in the whole world 
amounts to 1,800,000,000 pounds. Half of ail 


this quantity is employed for printing purposes, 
a sixth for writing purposes, and the remaining 
part for divers uses. The whole may be thus cat- 
egorized: For government purposes, 200,000,000 
pounds are used; for instruction, 180,000,000; 
for commerce, 240,000,000; for industrial man- 
ufactures, 180,000,000; for private correspond- 
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ence, 100,000,000; and for printing, 900,000,000. 
For the production of these 1,800,000,000 pounds 
of paper there are nearly 4000 manufactories, em- 
ploying 90,000 men anu 180,000 women, and, in 
addition, 100,000 persons are engaged in collect- 
ing rags. The individual consumption of paper 
is in Russia an annual average of one pound to 
each person, one and a half in Spain, two in 
Mexico, three and a half in Italy and Austria, 
seven and a half in France, eight in Germany, 
ten and a quarter in North America, eleven and 
a half in England. 

—Mr. Joaquin MILLER will deliver the poem at 
the Dartmouth College Commencement. Gov- 
ernor CHAMBERLAIN, Of Maine, will deliver the 
oration before the United Literary Society. 

—Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BryantT’s continuous 
connection with the press has scarcely a parallel 
in newspaper history. He has been forty-eight 
years on the Evening Post. Beginning as a sub- 
editor, he has reached the position of joint pro- 
prietor as well as editor-in-chief, and in his 
eightieth year moves into new quarters—model 
quarters they are—and does his leaders and par- 
agraphs with all the readiness and zest that ani- 
mated him at the commencement of his career. 

—Judge Louis Wyetu, of Alabama, is one of 
the pioneer order of judges, whom no labors 
tire. Recently finding it impossible to reach 
Huntsville in time to open the circuit court on 
Monday by any regular means of communica- 
tion, the steamboat having been withdrawn and 
the roads being impassable, he took a canoe at 
Guntersville and paddled to his destination, a 
distance of thirty miles, arriving on Sunday 
night, and opening court on time on Monday. 

—Mr. DanieEL Drew, who knows something 
of values, albeit just now under a financial cloud, 
estimates the wealth of Commodore VANDER- 
BILT at $100,000,000. This may be a few odd mill- 
ions above what the marine millionaire would 
“sugar off” at, but he is unquestionably the 
most opulent man in the Western Hemisphere, 
if not in the world. 

—The Princess PAULINE METTERNICH, on her 
recent re-appearance at a private operatic enter- 
tainment in Vienna, was complimented by the 
dramatist MOSENTHAL, with the words, ** What 
a loss to the dramatic art it is that you were 
born a countess !”” 

—President Rosinson, of Brown University, 
in a sermon preached recently in Providence, ar- 
gued that religion, like the physical world, had 
its epochs and revolutions, and that the present 
movement, though bloodless, is deeper and more 
significant than any preceding one. He said he 
was not afraid of progress, but he was convinced 
that the Christian religion is more tirmly estab- 
lished in the world than ever. 

—The Rev. Mr. SpuRGEON tells this story: “A 
poor man who had a large family gave them a 
very comfortable support while he was in health. 
But he broke his leg, and was laid up for some 
weeks. As he would be for some time destitute 
of the means of grace, it was proposed to hold a 
prayer-meeting at his house. The meeting was 
led by Deacon Brown. A loud knock at the 
door interrupted the service. A tall, lank, blue- 
frocked youngster stood at the door, with an 
ox goad in his hand, and asked to see Deacon 
Brown. ‘Father could not attend this meet- 
ing,’ he said, ‘but he sent his prayers, and they 
are out in the cart.’ They were brought in, in 
the shape of potatoes, beef, pork, and corn. The 
meeting broke up without the benediction.” 

—The ordinary every-day life of the Sultan in 
his own house is something wonderful even to 
think of. That vitally pious man prays on a 
carpet kept in order by several persons whose 
joint salary is $2500 a year. His doctors and 
apothecaries cost $40,000 a year. Whenever any 
of his wives falls ill, she is at once sent away from 
the palace. His third wife fell suddenly and 
most dangerously ill recently, and could not in 
common decency be removed. The Sultan con- 
stantly refused to see her during all her illness. 
She died during the night, and the instant he 
heard of her death he quitted the palace, and 
refused to return until after her burial. When 
physicians are summoned to the palace, they 
enter the harem with the old ceremonial. First 
comes a eunuch brandishing a very large sabre, 
then comes the doctor, followed by two other 
eunuchs armed to the teeth. Clergymen are 
never admitted. 

—Among the prominent delegates to the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, now in session in 
Brooklyn, may be named Dr. JONATHAN Ep- 
WaARDs. He is under the medium height, of 
stout figure, with short gray hair and a close- 
ly cropped beard. He is always listened to with 
marked attention. Another conspicuous person 
is the Rev. Simeon H. CaLHown, a man of seven- 
ty, and for forty years a missionary in the Turk- 
ish Empire; thirty-two years he lived on the 
Lebanon range, within five miles of the Medi- 
terranean, and 2400 feet above the level of that 
sea. In a voice deep and tremulous with emo- 
tion he said it was his hope that he might die in 
the spot where he had lived so long, and which 
he loved so well. Enthusiasm and applause 
greeted his statement that in his possession 
was a deed of a piece of land on Mount Zion, 
in Jerusalem. Dr. Coan, another missionary, 
has a venerable appearance. His beard is long 
and white, and a black skull-cap always covers 
his head. 

—The Rev. Dr. Porter, of Grace Church, in 
this city, who for a year past has been traveling 
abroad, has done Egypt, and has noted down 
how he did the Nile, and how it may be done 
advantageously and economically by others at 
the present time. ‘In engaging either a drag- 
oman or a dahabeeh the question of expense is 
one which must concern many persons who are 
in search of health or rest. It is undoubtedly 
true that the charges are needlessly high, and 
that abundant comfort could be secured at a 
much less expense than is usual. As it is, a 
party of six can secure a fair boat for $1375 for 
a period of three months, and a dragoman for 
$25 a day for the party. This would make the 
cost of a winter on the Nile $3625 for six per- 
sons, or about $625 apiece. Of course there is 
no allowance here for money given away as back- 
sheesh or spent in purchasing Manchester-made 
coins supposed to have been dug up at Thebes 
or Abydos. But then, on the other hand, it in- 
cludes board and lodging, light, fuel, and wash- 
ing, together with all traveling expenses on land 
or water for the whole period. And even this 
expense might be considerably lessened if the 
dragoman could understand that the ordinary 
traveler does not need or desire to be nourished 
upon such a seale of wanton extravagance as 
| prevails upon many Nile boats.” 
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on the next loop, 2 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round (on the other side of the 

work).— * 1 sde. (short double crochet) on the third of the next six free loops, 

5 ch., 1 sde. on the following loop, 7 ch., 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on the next 

two loops, 2 ch., 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on the first two of the next six free 

- loops, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the fifth of the 7 ch. work- 
ed previously, 4 ch., and repeat from >. 


Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1-3. 


THESE monograms are worked in satin-and half-polka stitch with white and 
colored cotton. 


Designs for Veils.—Darned Tulle. es 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese designs are worked on white or black 
tulle with glazed cotton or black silk. For the 
eyelets edge the tulle with half-polka stitches 
of fine thread or silk. The borders are finished 
on the edge with button-hole stitches. 


Cigar Stand. 

Tuis stand, in the shape of a Chinese pa- 
vilion, is made of card-board, and is covered 
with écru linen embroidered with red saddler’s 
silk. For the mat cut of thick card-board and 
linen a round piece eight inches and a half in 
diameter. Next cut of card-board and brown 
muslin for the bottom one piece in full size 
from Fig. 31, Supplement; for the receptacle 
for the cigars one piece from the middle to the 
inner line, observing the curves for holding the 
Cigars; and for the bottom of the lid one piece 
from the middle to the middle line. Having 
furnished the card-board with the pieces of 
muslin, cut for the side pieces and for the lid 
of card-board and linen six pieces each from 


Cap Crown.—Guipure Embroidery, 
Tatting, and Lace Stitch. 

Tus cap crown is worked on Swiss muslin 
and tulle in guipure embroidery, and is orna- 
mented with tatted rosettes and lace stitches. 
Transfer the design to Swiss muslin, underlay 
the latter with tulle, and run the outlines of 
the design figures with embroidery cotton. 
For the connecting bars stretch the thread 
back and forth, and overcast it with button- 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram FOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 












hole stitches. Edge the design figures partly Fig. 2.—MonoGram Fig. 3.—MonoGram Figs. 29 and 3), transfer the designs to the ma- 
with button-hole and partly with half-polka FOR HANDKERCHIFFS. FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. terial, and work the embroidery with red sad- 
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the embroid- 


dler’s silk in 
Lat, point Russe 
3,22; and half. 
polka stitch. 
Furnish the 
piece of lin- 
en cut from 
Fig. 29 with 
sand - paper, 
observing 
the straight 
line given. 
Cover the 
card - board 
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only inside of 
the flowers 
and leaves, as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
then ornament 





with the lin- 
the tulle with en, and join 
lace — stitches X= \ the separate 
of fine thread, SW. \ 


parts on the 
side edges, 
Fig. 2.—DesigN For VEILS—DarNep TULLE. furnish the 

stand with 
the receptacle for cigars, and set it on the bottom. Set in the 
bottom of the lid, and edge the latter with a strip of écru linen 
an inch and a quarter wide. This strip is scalloped on the 
under edge, and bordered with red silk soutache, which is fast- 
ened with button-hole stitches of saddler’s silk of the same 
color. The seam made by setting on this strip and the joining 
seams of the separate parts are covered with red silk purl 
braid. In the hollows between the scallops set on tassels com- 


work the twist- 
ed bars and 
wheels, and 
set in the ro- 
settes. Each rosette is worked with two threads (shuttles) 
and with tatting cotton, No. 80, as follows: Tie the founda- 
tion and working threads together, and using both threads, 
* work on the foundation thread 38 ds. (double stitch, that 
is, one stitch right, one stitch left), close to this, with the 
working thread only, work one ring of 5 ds., six times alter- 
nately 1 p. (picot), 1 ds., then 1 p., 5 ds., and repeat seven 
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times from >, but in every repetition, instead of working the Fig. 2.—MEpALLIon For Work-Basket, Fic. 1.—Portnt Resse posed of narrow strips of red cloth, as shown by the illustra- 
first p. of a ring, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, . Screw lana aid Anis srotc Ae SIGH ER MaRIND REY 4 tion. A bronze button trims the point of the lid. Fasten the 
and besides this, instead of working the last p. of the last : 


lid on one side of the lower part of the stand, and set the lat- 
ter on the mat, which has first been covered with linen and 
edged with red silk purl braid. 


Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this basket is made of rods of black 
3 varnished cane. The basket is fur- 
nished with a lid, and has a lining of 
blue silk, which is 
drawn up in puffs 


ring, fasten to the first p. of the first ring. Tie the ends-of 
the threads together and cut them off. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked with woven 
braid furnished on both sides with 
clusters of three loops 
each, as shown by 
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the illustration, and Wy 
with twisted cro- * 

chet cotton, No. 80, 
as follows: Ist 
round, — * Four 
times alternately 3 
sl. (slip stitch) sep- 
arated each by 1 
ch. (chain stitch) on the next 
three loops on one side of the 
braid, turn the work on the wrong 
side, 1 sl. on the first of the sl. 
worked previously, 7 ch., four 
times alternately 3 sl. separated 
each by 1 ch. always on three loops on the 
other side of the braid, working the first sl. on 
the first loop opposite the three loops used 
last on the first side of the 
braid, 7 ch., turn the work 
on the right side, pass over 
six loops on the first side 
of the braid, and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—x 1 
sl. on the first of the next 
six free loops of the work, 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sl. 
on the following loop, 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 4 ch., 
and 1 sl. on the first of 
~these, and at the same time 


through the open- 
work frame. The 
seam made by set- 
ting in the lining is 
concealed by round 
pieces of card-board 
covered with silk. 
The lid of the bas- 
ket is trimmed with 
an embroidery on black satin, of 
which Fig. 2 gives the design in full 
size. Work the corn-flowers in 
dovetailed satin stitch with blue 
silk in several shades, the stamens 
: with gold bullion and gold thread, and the 
f SANs violets with gray shaded silk in simple satin 
\ =); Ay * \ Ky z j stitch. The leaves, stems, and sprays are work- 
tOAN Jedd, ‘ Nrreect tes” $67. vis 5 = , ? ed with green and brown shaded silk in satin 
WRATTISN Di 4 a . 1 half-polka 
QO Lh =) EGlv: — sti 

















stitch and in 
point Russe, 
and the flowers 
with red silk in 
knotted stitch. 
Bows of blue 
silk ribbon are 
set on the lid 
of the basket. 





on the loop on which the Traveling 
last sl. was Nécessaire, 
worked), then igs. 1-3. 
2 ch., 2 p. sep- 


See illustrations 
on page 389. 
Tus néces- 

saire, in the 

shape of a box, 
is made of 
wood, covered 
with brown 
pressed leather, 
and inlaid with 


arated by 1 ch., 
but work the 
sl. of each p. on 
the ch. before 
the loop, in- 
stead of on the 
latter, 2  ch,, 
twice alternate- 
ly 1 sl. on the 


next loop, 1 p., Cigar Sranp. Woven Brat asp Crocuer EpGinu ror Fig. 1.—Empromrrep Work-BaskeET. gold. A leather 
2ch.,then1l sl. For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 29-31. LINGERIE. [See Fig. 2.] 


handle is fast- 
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ened underneath the lock. The lid of the 
box is furnished on the inside with a mova- 
ble mirror, as shown by Fig. 1. The bottom 
of the box is divided into different compart- 
ments, containing the requisite toilette uten- 
sils. These articles are covered with a port- 
folio of brown leather, ornamented on the 
front with embroidery. The _ illustration 
Fig. 2 shows this portfolio, and Fig. 32, Sup- 
plement, gives the outlines of the embroidery 
design. Work the embroidery on a founda- 
tion of brown silk in satin and half-polka 
stitch, and in point Russe with brown silk 
and gold thread. The box is also furnished 
with an inner lid separated through the mid- 
dle, which is furnished on the outside with a 
thin layer of wadding, and covered with brown 
moiré antique. On the inside of each half 
of the lid a strip of leather is stitched cross- 
wise, which serves for holding various arti- 
cles. A small bronze ring for raising the 
lid is set on each half of the outside. Fig. 1.—Buacx Porur vz Som 
Parasols, Figs. 1 and 2. PaRasou. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Povtt bE Sorr Para- 
sot, lined with cream-colored silk, and 
finished on the outer edge with a fringe 
of black and cream-colored silk three 
inches and a half deep. A bow of black 
and cream-colored gros grain ribbon 
trims the parasol, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Handle of black wood, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Gros GRaIN PaRASOL, 
trimmed with a fringe worked in net- 
ting with red silk soutache, and orna- 
mented on the intersecting points and 
on the under edge with black silk tas- 
sels. The fringe is headed by a border 
of black ostrich feathers. Bow of black 
gros grain ribbon, finished with feathers. _ Fig. 2.—PortTFOLIo FOR TRAVELING 
Black lustring lining. Wooden handle. NEcEssairk, Fie. 1. 

For design see Supplement, 
— - No. VL, Fig. 32. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. 


NE day, four hundred and fifty years ago or 
thereabouts, there knocked at the gates of 
the city of Liineburg, on the Elbe, as strange . 
rabble rout as had ever been seen by German 
burgher. There were three hundred of them, men 
and women, accompanied by an extraordinary num- 
ber of children. They were dusky of skin, with jet 
black hair and eyes; they wore strange garments ; 
they were unwashed and dirty even beyond the 
liberal limits tolerated by the cold-water-fearing 
citizens of Liineburg; they had with them horses, 
donkeys, and carts; they were led by two men, 
whom they described as Duke and Count. These 
two alone were dressed in some kind of splendor, 
and rode richly caparisoned horses. They were 
most courteous in manner; they 
seemed careful to conciliate; E 
they talked among themselves a 
strange language; and they un- 
derstood the language of the 
country. All they asked was 
permission to camp for a few 
days outside the gates. All the 
Liineburgers turned out to gaze 
open-mouthed at these pilgrims, 
while the Duke and the Count 
told the authorities their tale, 
which was wild and romantic. 
Even had they invented a story to 
suit their own objects, no other 
could so well have enlisted the 
sympathies of a credulous, kind- 
ly, uncritical, and soft - hearted 
folk. Many years before, they 
explained, while the tears of pen- 
itence stood in the eyes of all but 
the youngest children, they had 
been a Christian community, liv- 
ing in orthodoxy, and therefore 
happiness, in a far-off country, 
known as Egypt. The Liine- 
burgers had heard of Egypt. 
Crusades had not been out of 
fashion more than two hundred 
years, and people still told of 
dreadful things done in Egypt 
as well as in the Holy Land. 
Egypt, indeed, was about as well 
known to medieval Europe as it 
was to the Israelites under the 
Judges. The strangers came 
from Egypt. It was the land of 
the phenix. It was not far from 
the dominions of Prester John. 
It was the country of the Saracen 
and the Infidel. They were then 
a happy Christian flock. To 
their valley came the Saracens 
—an execrable race, worshiping 
Mahound. Yielding, in an evil 
hour, to the threats and persecu- 
tions of their conquerors, they— 
here they turned their faces and 
wept aloud—they abjured Christ. 
But thereafter they had no rest 
or peace, and a remorse so deep 
fell upon their souls that they 
were fain to arise, leave their 
homes, and journey to Rome, in 
hope of getting reconciliation 
with the Church. They were 
graciously received by the Pope, 
who promised to admit them 
back into the fold after seven 
years of penitential wandering. 
They had letters of credit from 
King Sigismund—would — the 
Liineburgers kindly look at 
them ?—granting safe-conduct, 
and recommending them to the 
protection of all honest people. , 
The Liineburg folk were touch- Fig. 1.—ScmMer CasuMerre TravELtnc CLoak. 
ed at the recital of so much suf- For description see Supplement. 
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fering ina cause so good. They granted the 
request of the strangers. They allowed 
them to encamp; they watched in curiosity 
while the black tents were pitched, the naked 
babies rolled out on the grass, the donkeys 
tethered, and the brass kettle slung over 
the newly kindled fire; then they went 
home. The next day the strangers visited 
the town. In the evening a good many 
things were missed, especially those uncon- 
sidered trifles which a housewife may leave 
about her doorway. Poultry became sud- 
denly searce ; eggs doubled in price; it was 
rumored that purses had been lost while 
their owners gazed at the strangers; cher- 
ished cups of silver were not to be found. 
Could it be that these Christian penitents, 
these remorseful backsliders, these seekers 
after holiness, these interesting pilgrims, so 
gentle of speech, so courteous and humble, 
were cutpurses and thieves ? The next day 
there remained no longer any doubt about 


Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain the matter at all, because the gentle stran- 
PaRAsoL. gers were taken in the act, red-handed. 


While the Liineburgers took counsel, 
in their leisurely way, how to meet a 
case so uncommon, the pilgrims sud- 
denly decamped, leaving nothing be- 
hind them but the ashes of their fires 
and the picked bones of the purloined 
poultry. Then Dogberry called unto 
him his brother Verges, and they fell 
to thanking God that they were rid of 
knaves. 

This was the first historical appear- 
ance of Gypsies. 

It was a curious place to appear in. 
The mouth of the Elbe is a long way 
from Egypt, even if you travel by sea, 
which does not appear to have been 
the case; and a journey on land not 
only would have been infinitely more 
fatiguing, but would, one would think, 
Fig. 3.—TRAVELING NECESSAIRE. have led to some notice on the road 
Ciosep.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] before reaching Liimeburg. There, 

however, the Gypsies certainly are first 
heard of, and henceforth history has plenty to say about their 
doings. 

Where did the Gypsies really come from? In what country 
was the cradle of this race of wanderers? A question which has 
been answered in a hundred ways ; the wildest theories have been 
advanced, and on the slenderest grounds. They wandered from 
the province of Zeugitana in Africa; they were fugitives from the 
city of Singara in Mesopotamia, driven out by Julian the Apos- 
tate ; they came from Mount Caucasus ; their name, “ Zigeuner,” 
is a corruption of Saracener; they are the Canaanites whom 
Joshua dispossessed; they are Egyptians; they are Amorites. 
All these theories are based upon their names. Other origins are 
assigned them from the peculiarities of their customs and lan- 
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‘ - is : guage. They are fakirs; they are the remains of Attila’s Huns; 
Fig. 1.—Trave.ine Nicessaire.—Orey.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] Saas : a one he edene oe Es en 


they are the descendants of Cain; they are German Jews, who, 
during the dreadful persecution 
of the fourteenth century, be- 
took themselves to the woods 
and remained there till the trou- 
bled times passed over; they 
are Tartars, separated from Ti- 
mur’s hosts about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; they 
are Circassians, driven away 
from their homes by this very 
Timur with his Tartars; they 
are Bohemians; they are Sudras 
from India. All these opinions 
and many more are enumerated 
at length in Grellmann, and 
quoted by every body who has 
written on the subject. Mr. 
Charles Leland’s opinion is that 
they are the descendants of a 
vast number of Hindus of the 
primitive tribes of Hindustan, 
who were expelled or emigrated 
from that country early in the 
fourteenth century, and that 
they were identical with the two 
castes of the Doms and Nats, 
the latter being at the present 
day the real gypsies of India. 
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ORDEALS. 

OOKING at the subject from 

the statesman’s point of 
view, the survey of the ordeals 
of all nations and ages enables 
us to judge with some certainty 
what their practical effect has 
been for evil or good. Their 
basis being mere delusive imag- 
ination, when honestly adminis- 
tered their being right or wrong 
has been matter of mere acci- 
dent. It would, however, be a 
mistake to suppose that fair 
play ever generally prevailed in 
the administration of ordeals. 
As is well known, they have al- 
ways been engines of political 
power in the hands of unscru- 
pulous priests and chiefs. Oft- 
en it was unnecessary even to 
cheat, when the arbiter had it 
at his pleasure to administer 
either a harmless ordeal like 
ej drinking cursed water, or a 
«f SS ~~ >) og sees ~~ map 
jist wae WSS j nite or physostigia. When it 
“Aity Ukkd ‘\. aN : comes to sheer cheating, noth- 
: A / eee} ing can be more atrocious than 
—— — this poison ordeal. In West 
Africa, where the Calabar bean 
is used, the administerers can 
give the accused a dose which 
will make him sick, and so prove 
his innocence, or they can give 
him enough to prove him guilty, 


Fig. 2—Vicocse Travetinc Croak.—Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 392. | and murder him in the very act 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1%, 1°-9. of proof; when we consider 
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that over a great part of that great continent this 
and similar drugs usually determine the destiny 
of people inconvenient to the fetich-man and the 
chief—the constituted authorities of church and 
state—we see before us one efficient cause of the 
unprogressive character of African society. The 
famed ordeal by red-hot iron, also, has been a 
palpable swindle in the hands of the authorities. 
In India and Arabia the test is to lick the iron, 
which will burn the guilty tongue, but not the in- 
nocent. Now, no doubt, the judges know the se- 
cret that innocent and guilty alike can lick a 
white-hot iron with impunity, as any blacksmith 
will do, and as I have done myself, the layer of va- 
por in a spheroidal state preventing any chemical 
contact with the skin. As for the walking over 
red-hot plowshares, or carrying a red-hot iron bar 
three paces in the palm of the hand, its fraudulent 
nature fits with the fact that the ecclesiastics who 
administered it took their precautions against 
close approach of spectators much more carefully 
than the jugglers do who handle the red-hot bars 
and walk over the plowshares nowadays; and, 
moreover, any list of cases will show how inevi- 
tably the friend of the Church got off, while the 
man on the wrong side was sure to “lose his 
cause and burn his fingers.”” Remembering how 
Queen Emma, in the story, with uplifted eyes walk- 
ed over the plowshares without knowing it, and 
then asked when the trial was to begin, and how, 
after this triumphant issue, one-and-twenty man- 
ors were settled on the bishopric and church of 
Winchester, it may be inferred with some proba- 
bility that in such cases the glowing plowshares 
glowed with nothing more dangerous than daubs 
of red paint. 
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Poor Angelo. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VAIN BELIEF. 





Tue truth had come into the foreground at 
last—the bright foreground of eternal sunshine, 
in the estimation of this pair of lovers—and there 
were to be no more mistakes, hard words, or quar- 
relings. Life was opening fairly for them now 
that they understood each other for all time— 
now that the old, old passion ever young had giv- 
en them wings to soar into the region of romance. 
They were very happy and very forgetful—full 
of wonder that each had not understood the oth- 
er completely from the first—full of dreamy, bliss- 
ful speculation, even as to how it had come about 
after all. They did not descend to the prome- 
nade, but turned off at the back of the music-room, 
and went upward again by fresh winding paths, 
along which they strolled together, talking of the 
past as it had been, and of the future as they 
hoped it might be. This was the happiest morn- 
ing of their two young lives, and shadow-land lay 
far away from them. 

“T must get back to the ‘Mastodon’ now, Bri- 
an,’ said Mabel; ‘the band has ceased playing.” 

“T am going to the ‘ Mastodon’ too,” replied 
Brian, drawing.a little hand more closely through 
his arm, “and am not likely to say good-morning 
till I get there.” 

“Yes—but Angelo.” 

“Ah! poor Angelo!” said Brian ; “ what is to 
be done? There must be no more humoring that 
delusion even for his sake.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Mabel, very 
helplessly. 

“Leave him to me,” replied Brian; “ refer him 
to me for an explanation, and I will tell him the 
whole truth.” 

“No, Brian,” said Mabel; “he will hear the 
truth more patiently from me, I think.” 

“T think it very likely,” was Brian’s answer. 
“ And when will you tell him ?” 

“ When I have considered which is the kindest 
and best way. I should not like to dash him 
down again—to undo all the good that has been 
done. He was always so kind and thoughtful 
for others when he was strong.” 

“Yes,” responded Brian, “ he is to be consider- 
ed. Take your own time; we must not act in 
too much haste, after all.” 

“ And you will not be jealous ?” 

“That is not likely,” Brian said; “you and I 
can always trust cach other.” 

“Surely.” 

“Though what you meant about that dry-goods 
man—” 

“Shall I tell you who was the dry-goods man 
in my thoughts that night?” said Mabel. “Is it 
necessary to confess as much?” asked Mabel, 
archly. 

“Ah!” cried Brian; “it was I! to be sure— 
and the fossils were the dry-goods. I see it all. 
My dear Mabel!” And Mabel’s hat and feather 
were suddenly knocked out of all consistency of 
detail. 

“There, Brian, that will do. For goodness 
sake!” cried Mabel, “I hear the leaves rustling, 
as if some one was in the bushes behind us.” 

“T can’t help it,” Brian confessed; “I am so 
dreadfully happy—I never was happy before—I 
don't believe I ever guessed what happiness was 
like till to-day. What a cross-grained, crotchety, 
ill-tempered, bad sort of fellow I have been all 
my life, Mabel !” 

“No, no. You have been always generous, 
and thoughtful for others, and disregardful of 
yourself,” said Mabel, “and that made me think 
of you too much when the truth came to me at 
Datchet Bridge.” 





“Ah, but you threw me terribly off my guard 
with the backwoods.” 

“T—I was afraid you would guess my secret.” 

“And then to send me back my thousand 
pounds.” 

“Which were of less use to me than to you, 
Brian,” she answered. ‘Please do not say any 
thing more about that, for my sake.” 

“For your sake—every thing!” 

Thus they wandered slowly homeward with full 
hearts, and Brian Halfday did not recollect until 
he had parted with her that he had not told her 
of his voyage to America, of his discovery that 
there might accrue to her some little salvage 
from the bank wreck, of the last will of Adam 
Halfday, of Dorcas being in Scarborough with 
her father. He should have a great deal to tell 
her presently when he had sobered down. He 
would not have a single secret from her. No 
one in the world knew so well as himself that 
she was always to be trusted. He would not be- 
gin his new, bright life with any mysteries be- 
tween them. It would be unworthy of his new 
love, or rather of that old love which had taken 
a mighty strength to itself, and beaten down all 
the barriers that had lain between him and the 
way to Mabel’s heart. 

He parted with Mabel at the bridge which 
crossed the valley, and she returned alone, after 
all, and at her own wish, to the hotel. She was 
nervous concerning Angelo still, he saw, and it 
was natural, considering the mistake that had 
been made. Yes, it had been a mistaken kind- 
ness altogether, Brian considered, and he turned 
back into the Spa to reflect once again upon the 
best course to pursue for the sakes of all those 
whose conflicting interests or opposing loves must 
clash in a few hours, If in any way he could 
soften the shock of the battle—and the battle 
must come—he would be very glad. 

Presently, and with these thoughts upon his 
mind, he went out of the gardens by the upper 
gates, and into the road upon the cliff. He would 
take one of his long walks before he returned to 
the hotel. He had told Mabe) that he should 
do so, and thereby afford her time to recover her 
composure before he met her at dinner. Very 
probably a solution to the problem of the life 
about him would suggest itself during his sharp 
walk. He had thought out many problems in 
the course of those pedestrian excursions to 
which he had been accustomed. He could lunch 
on his road with more comfort than at the long 
table in the dining-room of the “ Mastodon,” and 
Mabel would be grateful for the self-restraint 
which had taken him away from her for a few 
hours. If, when he returned, he could tell her 
that he had seen a way to apprise Angelo of the 
truth without crushing him utterly, she would be 
as glad as he was. He buttoned his coat, and 
set forth at a brisk pace along the higher ground, 
with the sea-breeze blowing in his face and flut- 
tering his black mane. He went away with strong 
hopes in his heart, where there was peace at last, 
and a sense of happiness which, as he had al- 
ready owned to Mabel, he had never known be- 
fore in all his solitary existence. He went away 
believing that life’s troubles were at an end with 
him, when they were closing round him thick and 
fast. He believed in the day, and the night’s 
darkness was close at hand in which to submerge 
him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ON DEFENSE. 

THERE are a certain number of fair women in 
the world—not a very large number, let us hope 
—who are doomed from the beginning to the 
end of their lives to be insufferably silly; to 
whom no experience gives wisdom, or caution, or 
the common prudence which a child might pos- 
sess, but who, led on blindly by their vanity or 
love of admiration and applause, pass on to 
their own discomfiture and humiliation, or only 
to act their parts over again when the opportuni- 
ty to show how foolish they are presents itself 
once more. Isabel Disney belonged to this class 
toacertainty. A good-looking, soft-hearted, soft- 
headed woman, with a passion for praise, and a 
strong belief that mankind in general was rhap- 
sodizing over her beauty, she had flirted her way 
through life without much thought for any one 
save herself and those various lovers and half 
lovers who had pottered round her, talked non- 
sense, made eyes, and disappeared. She had been 
a nuisance to her husband without a thought of 
rendering him unhappy; and after his death— 
for which she had not appeared to be particular- 
ly sorry—she had been a refined nuisance to re- 
spectable society, who knew there was no harm 
in her, tolerated her accordingly, and laughed at 
her not a little. 

She was handsome and big enough to attract 
the admirers of the colossal ; she was rich enough 
to be worth securing for the sake of her railway 
shares and foreign bonds; and she was just 
shrewd enough not to throw herself and her pos- 
sessions away on the first man who expressed a 
desire to secure them. She liked her liberty, al- 
though she believed she had been desperately in 
love some thirty or forty times, and invariably 
with the wrong man, who had loved some one 
else, or fled for his life at a critical period of 
their acquaintance. Steeped in the romance of 
the circulating libraries, she took existence in 
strong drams, and made heroes from the most 
indifferent materials, after the fashion of her 
kind. 

Mabel Westbrook had no great fears for the 
result of breaking the news of Michael Sewell’s 
perfidy—if perfidy it can be called—to “the big 
blonde.” It had been a stronger flirtation than 
ordinary, considering that only ten days had 
elapsed since ‘Captain Seymour” had put in an 
appearance at the “ Mastodon ;” and Mrs. Disney 
had sighed more heavily, talked more nonsense 
in confidence to Mabel, than she was generally 
accustomed to do when the new lover had pre- 





sented his credentials. But the acquaintance 
was not of long date; and Mrs. Disney’s feelings, 
though exuberant, were evaporative, and all would 
be well when the next man came smirking round 
the corner. 

Hence, immediately after luncheon, Mabel broke 
the news of Captain Seymour’s position to her 
friend, and hoped that Isabel was prepared to 
shake her last admirer from her thoughts as easi- 
ly as she had done the rest of her followers. Ma- 
bel did not state who was her informant—she 
had very strong reasons for not telling every 
thing to the widow—but she spoke as earnestly 
and kindly as though Isabel Disney had met with 
her first love, and was going to die at the loss of 
him. Mabel had met with her own, and could be 
graphic and sympathetic in her friend’s interest. 

The result of the disclosure was hardly satis- 
factory. Mrs. Disney flew into a passion in lieu 
of bursting into tears. She did not believe a word 
of the revelation, and Mabel had allowed herself 
to be imposed upon by some one who was jezious, 
madly and wickedly jealous, she was sure, of the 
preference that had been shown to the vilified 
captain. As if any one would treat her so, or de- 
ceive her in so cruel a manner as Mabel had 
suggested—as if a man could pay her the most 
unmistakable attentions, and look the most unut- 
terable affection, with a wife, and perhaps a fam- 
ily, somewhere in the background! It was not 
natural; it was not possible. She had the fullest 
confidence in Captain Seymour, and the malignan- 
cy of his rivals was not going to shatter it at one 
blow. She would be true to him under good re- 
port or evil report ; and she did not thank Mabel 
Westbrook for disseminating, though even in her 
interest, the idle scandal of the place. She would 
see Captain Seymour, and tell him that there were 
enemies at work against him; she would not be 
able to rest until he had denied the accusations 
in his usual frank, forcible manner; she would 
be glad to be left to herself for an hour or two, 
when she should be better and stronger and calm- 
er, her feelings being at present suggestive of a 
strong desire to tear something or somebody to 
pieces. 

When Mabel had gone, she drank some sherry 
and water, shed a few tears, dressed herself with 
scrupulous exactness, and sent her maid down 
stairs for the Army and Navy list which she had 
seen in the coffee-room, and where she certainly 
discovered half a dozen Captain Seymours, as Mi- 
chael Sewell was perfectly aware when he had 
seized upon the title as handy and safe. Finally 
she went in search of Captain Seymour, who was 
easily found, took a walk with him on the terrace 
of the hotel, and burst into the facts of the case 
with considerable energy and volubility. 

Captain Seymour, or Michael Sewell, as we pre- 
fer to call him, heard the particulars with a fair 
amount of composure, but became fierce and ex- 
citable afterward. He denied the statement; he 
pronounced it to be a vile fabrication; he swore 
to denounce and hold up to shame the villain who 
had thus basely traduced him; he dashed from 
the terrace as if in search of him, and after wan- 
dering about the hotel for half an hour, and mak- 
ing many inquiries for Mr. Brian Halfday, he 
locked himself in his own room, and was seen no 
more that afternoon. 

Mrs. Disney told the story of Michael’s em- 
phatic denial of all accusations against him to 
our heroine, and demanded loftily, and too melo- 
dramatically for Mabel’s taste, the name of the 
informant. 

“T will tell you presently,” said Mabel; “I 
must have time to think how this denial will af- 
fect him.” 

“Has he sworn you to secrecy ?” 

NO.” 

“It’s that odious Angelo Salmon, I am sure.” 

“Angelo is almost a friend of Captain Sey- 
mour’s, and has every confidence in him at pres- 
ent.” 

“You have no right to keep back the name of 
the slanderer,” said Mrs. Disney; “you are not 
acting as my friend in the matter.” 

“TI think I am,” said Mabel, calmly; “for I 
know how well and truly I can believe every word 
that has been told me in your interest. When I 
see you again, he may be with me to speak for 
himself.” 

“T’ll let him have a piece of my mind if he is,” 
said Mrs. Disney, vindictively. 

“Meanwhile let me warn you, Isabel, let me 
beg you, to keep on your guard.” 

“T have not lived six-and-twenty years not to 
know how to take care of myself,” said the wid- 
ow, haughtily, “although I feel that this warn- 
ing, like your last, is untimely and unnecessary. 
Mabel, I am terribly disappointed in you.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mabel. 

The two young women separated once more, 
and Mabel went away distressed in mind at her 
friend’s obduracy. She was glad that she had 
not mentioned Brian Halfday’s name in the mat- 
ter; she would leave it for Brian to take further 
action, not herself. She was afraid of Michael 
Sewell now—she did not know in what way a 
man might act who was capable of assuming a 
position to which he was not entitled—who was 
absent from his wife, and paying attention as a 
single man to a young widow. This was a new 
and foggy world to her, but she saw no danger 
through the mist; and she knew perfectly well 
that Isabel Disney, despite her heroics, was al- 
ready on her guard. She could afford to let time 
bring round the truth. 

But time was bringing round more truths than 
one, and with a rapidity for which she was wholly 
unprepared. She had stolen to her room to think 
of all that had happened that day, of the great 
event in her life, which was forever changed and 
strengthened and brightened by her Brian’s love, 
when a knock on the panel of her door attracted 
her attention from day-dreams. 

“If you please, Miss Westbrook,” said the voice 
of one of the maid-servants of the hotel, “I have 
a letter for you.” 





Mabel opened the door, and received a note in 
the handwriting of Angelo Salmon. It was writ- 
ten in pencil, and had been given to the servant 
to deliver. 

“T am to wait for an answer, if you please,” 
said the maid. 

“One moment, then.” 

Mabel broke the seal with a consciousness of 
impending trouble or doubt. Had the crisis come 
already, with Brian away, and she a weak woman 
unprepared for defense? She opened the note, 
and read one hurried line without preface or sig. 
nature. ‘Jam waiting in the hall. Come to me. 
I must see you,” was all that was written on the 
paper. It was certainly Angelo’s writing, and it 
presaged the coming of the truth of which she 
had been afraid. 

“Tell Mr. Salmon I will be down in five min- 
utes.” 

She put on her hat and mantle; it might be 
as well to take him from the hotel on to the qui- 
et cliffs, or into the Spa gardens again, or along 
the sands—any where out of the reach of the 
hundred ears eternally pricked up and hungering 
for news. 

She descended the stairs with a beating heart, 
but yet with a new sense of courage gathering 
strength within her. 

“ After all, he had better hear the truth from 
me,” she said to herself, “if the time has come 
to tell him.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Mase. Westsrook found Angelo Salmon wait- 
ing for her in the great hall of the “ Mastodon,” 
with his wan face turned toward the stairs down 
which he knew she must descend tohim. When 
he saw her approaching, he rose and bowed with 
great politeness, almost with grave reverence. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he said; “I thought 
you would not, perhaps.” 

“Is there any reason why I should be afraid 
to meet you, Angelo?” 

“There may be a reason why you should not 
care to meet me now,” he said; “but I will ex- 
plain as soon as I can. It is not worth while 
misunderstanding each other any longer, is it ?” 

“A complete understanding may tend to the 
peace of mind of both of us,” Mabel replied. “I 
have thought so more than once.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“T hope it will, Angelo—I pray it will,” said 
Mabel, earnestly. 

He looked away from her. The tears were in 
his eyes, and his lips were quivering like a child’s, 
for he was very weak. Was he to be treated as 
a child too? Mabel thought in some respects 
that it might be the wiser policy. She put her 
hand upon his arm, and said, 

“Take me, Angelo, where we can speak straight- 
forwardly and fearlessly to one another.” 

“Very well.” 

They went out of the hotel together, and to- 
ward the Spa, until Angelo stopped and shud- 
dered. 

“Not in those hateful gardens,” he said. 

‘Shall we cross the bridge and get on the cliff 
yonder, or shall we descend to the valley ?” 

“There are less people down there, perhaps,” 
he said, moodily. 

They descended to the valley, and went silent- 
ly for a while along the winding path there. 
The Ramshole Valley has never been a favorite 
resort of the Scarborough visitors, and there 
were only a few nurse-maids and children stroll- 
ing through the lower grounds. When they were 
seated on a rustic garden seat, shut in almost by 
the trees, Angelo startled his companion with a 
strange and sudden laugh. 

“They who pass here will take us for lovers, 
Mabel,” he exclaimed. ‘ What a hideous mis- 
take! And yet,” he added, very sadly now, “we 
were lovers only yesterday—before he came.” 

“ Before who came ?” 

“You know,” he answered. “It is unworthy 
of you to affect ignorance; it is unfair to me.” 

“Are you speaking of Mr. Halfday?” asked 
Mabel, after this reproof. 

“Yes; of the man whom I shall never for- 
give, who takes his place as my deadly foe.” 

“You will not think so when I have told you 
all,” said Mabel. 

“T am his bitterest enemy,” said Angelo, with 
a violent excitement exhibiting itself. “I warn 
him to beware of me.” 

“What has he done ?” 

“Told you that he loved you,” answered An- 
gelo, boldly, “ put his arm round you—my God! 
kissed you. I saw and heard every thing; I 
watched, as a man cruelly deceived by a woman 
to whom he has given his whole heart has a right 
to watch. And to think that you— Oh, Mabel, 
Mabel, why did you act like this to me?” 

He put his hands before his face and cried bit- 
terly. It was a childish grief, but it was terrible 
for Mabel to witness, and beyond her power to 
subdue. Listening to his deep heavy sobs, it was 
difficult for her to believe that she was wholly 
blameless. Had she had time to consider, had 
not Brian’s love been so suddenly confessed, she 
might have asked for Angelo’s confidence and 
trust before instead of afterward. But it was 
too late, and here was the result. 

“ Angelo,” she said, very kindly and earnestly, 
“do not say I have cruelly deceived you, or I 
shall never know a happy moment again.” 

“You have never cared for me,” he replied. 
“You have suffered yourself to be engaged to 
me; since that engagement, you have allowed 
that man to love you.” 

“ Angelo,” said Mabel, laying her hand on his 


and drawing it away from his face, “ will you do 
me justice, and listen patiently to all I have to 
say 2” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“When you were lying very ill some weeks 
ago, when you had been rash and desperate, and 
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your friends were despairing of your life, they 
came to me for my assistance,” Mabel began. 
“They said—let us both think now how wrong 
and foolish it was of them—that a few words of 
mine, the utterance of a promise which I might 
consider myself justified in breaking when you 
were well and strong again, would give you the 
best chance of health. I hesitated; but vour fa- 
ther and mother were in great grief. You lay 
very helpless and despairing, and the doctors told 
me I could save you. Was I very wrong to try, 
even at the cost of my self-respect and truth ?” 

He pressed her hand warmly in his own. 

“T see it all now,” he murmured. ‘ And you 
saved me; but only to cust me back again to a 
greater helplessness.” 

“JT hope not,” Mabel said, earnestly; “for I 
am ever one of your truest friends, if you will let 
me be one. I want to be your confidante, sister, 
any thing that will prove how truly I esteem 
vou.” 

“What can you do, after owning your want of 
love for me?” he groaned forth. “I have been 
looking forward to you as my wife. I have been 
thanking God for the prospect of a happiness 
that was ever to be denied me—and you knew 
this all along!” 

“Forgive me. I did it for the best, and not 
of my own free-will,” she murmured. 

“When was I to be undeceived ?” he asked. 

“ When you were strong and brave again,” she 
replied; “‘when you could see clearly how un- 
fair it would be to exact from me the fulfillment 
of a pledge made when you were ill; when, little 
by little, I could have asked you to let me go away 
from you.” 

“To him!” cried Angelo Salmon, with sudden 
passion again ; “to the man who, loving you him- 
self, advised me to make you an over of my hand 
—to that damned hypocrite !” 

“Hush! hush!” eried Mabel; “ you do him an 
injustice; you do not know Brian Hatfday to 





speak of him like that. He is all that is honest 
and truthful and kind.” . | 

“T tell you, Mabel Westbrook, that vou are | 
blinded by your passion for him,” said Angelo. | 
“Tam not worthy of you, but I am more deserv- | 
ing of your love than he is. If you have any | 
thing more to say to me, say it, please, but with- | 
out mentioning the name of one who has blight- | 
ed my whole life.” | 

Mabel would not accept this interdict upon her | 
lover’s name. 

“He has not blighted your life, Angelo,” said | 
Mabel; “ for all this is a delusion from which you 
will speedily recover. I had thought to break to 
you by degrees the impossibility of my ever being 
any thing more to you than a true friend, and to 
be thankful that in my humble way I had helped 
to save you. The revelation has come too soon 
and too suddenly. I have acted with too great 
an impulse; but let me believe you are strong 
enough to think it for the best, and manly enough 
to forgive the woman who did not err from want 
of heart. Let me hear, Angelo, that you bear me 
no malice, and will try and forget me.” 

“There is no forgetfulness for me,” he answer- 
ed, gloomily. ‘I have been always weak and fool- 
ish—never quite right, as people say—and you 
have been the one thought of my life. You will 
remain so to the end, whether I keep sane or am 
tied up in a strait-waistcoat,” he added, with a 
short, hard laugh; “and all my actions will be 
regulated by that thought, for good and for evil. 
As for forgiveness—see here !”” 

He held both hands toward her, and she placed 
hers within them confidently. 

“There is nothing to forgive; you acted for 
the best according to your own judgment. It 
was your old generosity and spirit of self-sacrifice 
which led you to take pity upon me, and I have 
only to thank you for so much consideration for 
me.” 

“This sounds like satire, Angelo,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T am not clever enough to be satirical,” was 
his reply; “I am speaking what is in my mind, 
with no second meaning in the background. If 
you would rather that I say ‘ Forgiven’—why, for- 
given be it, then. Oh! my lost love, whom God 
has set apart from me !” 

The tears were in his eyes once more as he 
pressed her hands to his heart, but he did not 
wholly break down again. She rose, and he rose 
with her and walked on by her side down the 
valley and along the way which they had come. 

“You will return to the hotel?” he said, in a 
calmer tone. 

Mabel answered in the affirmative. 

“T am not fit for hotel company at present,” 
he said, abruptly, coming to a full stop; “and if 
you will excuse me, I will bid you good-by here.” 

“T shall see you this evening ?” 

“Possibly. I hardly know.” 

“T am not to lose a friend because I have 
found courage to tell you the whole truth ¥” she 
asked. 

“How the whole truth will affect me it is not 
easy to say,” he replied, moodily ; “but I will try 
and keep strong for their sakes.” 

“Your father’s and mother’s ’” 

Ty Yes.” 

“And for mine. Try and let me think I have 
told you all, and done good and uot harm by the 
confession,” said Mabel. 

“Tt is easy to try. But it is a hard conviction 
that it was all done out of pity for me—that I was 
never loved in the least, and you were only acting 
a part which was unworthy of you,” he replied. 

“Angelo, you have not forgiven me.” 

““Yes—yes—I have!” he exclaimed. “Don’t 
mind me—don’t regard a word I say just now. 
Good-by.” 

“One moment. Say forgiven too to Brian 





Halfday,” implored Mabel; “think generously of 
- till he meets you and tells you for himself 
the—” 

He caught her so suddenly by the wrist that | 
tue winced with pain. | 


“Tt will be well for us both, Mabel, if he and 
I never meet again,” said Angelo, fiercely; “I 
have no forgiveness for him on this earth.” 

He released his hold of her, and walked back 
swiftly along the valley, and Mabel watched him 
till he was lost to sight. She had called to him 
once as he broke away from her, but he had 
marched onward without any heed to her appeal. 
She had wished to soften his heart toward her 
lover, and she had had faith in her own powers 
to do it, until he had passed away with those 
strange, darkling looks. It was so unlike poor 
Angelo to bear malice, or to feel oppressed by a 
sense of wrong, that she trusted to the natural 
amiability of his character even yet, although 
there were doubts besetting her not easily dis- 
pelled. Angelo had changed of late days; he 
had been irritable or dispirited since his recov- 
ery from delirium, and only her presence had had 
power to soothe him. How would he act after 
the shock, she wondered—would he let her be 
his friend still, just as if nothing had happened, 
or they had never talked of being engaged to one 
another? If he would accept the position calm- 
ly, all might yet be well, but the doubts gathered 
strength in Mabel’s mind as she went up the path 
in the cliff toward the higher ground. She was 
not happy, although Brian Halfday had told her 
that he loved her; she was sure that she was 
growing more unhappy with every hour of her life. 

The consciousness of having made two people 
miserable that afternoon weighed upon the spirits 


| of a girl naturally sensitive; and that it had all 


been done for the best was scarcely the satisfac- 
tion which she had trusted it might be. She had 
almost quarreled with Isabel Disney, who had been 
kind to her; she had crushed out the hopes of An- 
gelo Salmon; and life would have been dull to her 
indeed if the thoughts of the future with Brian had 
not been there to keep her strong. Still, she was 
dull; and when the dinner hour at the hotel came, 
and Brian was not present as he had promised, a 
sense of deeper depression stole upon her, and 
the first assurance to her own mind that all was 
not well, and that a great trouble was to date 
from that day, came as if by inspiration. Look- 
ing back at that melancholy feast, she believed it 
was inspiration, and that a voice of warning was 
whispered in her ears as she took her place with 


| the guests and marveled as to the absence of one 


who should have hastened to her side now. She 
had believed he would, and that before the night 
was out the Salmons and Mrs. Disney would have 
been pleased to congratulate her on her engage- 
ment; but now she was sure that something new 
and strange had arisen to account for Brian Half- 
day’s absence. 

It was not a pleasant thought to cross her, but it 
grew in strength with wonderful rapidity. Some- 
thing had happened to Brian she was certain, al- 
though she tried vainly to smile at her own fears, 
and kept her great gray eyes directed toward the 
entrance doors through which he would come 
presently, if all were well. Painful and ever-to- 
be-remembered dinner this—the rows of guests 
laughing and talking on either side of her, and 
she as conscious of approaching trouble as though 
the decree had been thundered in her ears, 

“He will never return. You will see him no 
more.” 

She allowed the dishes to pass her almost un- 
heeded, feigning at times to eat, in order to escape 
the ordeal of much questioning from Mr. Gregory 
Salmon and his wife, who were sitting next to 
her ; but she had turned very pale, and those on 
the other side of the table had already whispered 
among themselves that the fair American was 
looking ill that night. Mrs. Disney had changed 
her place at the table d’héte, to mark her sense of 
displeasure with Mabel; but Mabel had lost all 
interest in her, and saw, even without surprise or 
regret, that Michael Sewell was at her side, and 
more attentive than ordinary. Gregory Salmon 
spoke to Mabel, but she did not know what her 
replies were like, and failed to remember the in- 
stant afterward the topics which he had selected 
to grow eloquent upon, until he said, suddenly, 

“You need not be disconsolate, Miss Mabel. 
He has come back.” 

Her heart leaped within her bosom for joy for 
an instant, and then sank down like a leaden 
plummet. 

“Who has come back ” 

“Angelo. He has been walking fast or riding 
hard. He came in very hot and flurried, and told 
me that he should not dine at the table dhéte to- 
day, as he had dined, I think he said. I am sor- 
ry,” said Mr. Salmon, “ because these assemblies 
have amused and distracted him considerably ; 
don’t you think so?” 

““ No—yes—I don’t know,” said Mabel, wearily. 

“T hope nothing is the matter—especially be- 
tween you and Angelo?” asked Gregory Salmon, 
anxiously; “‘you—you must not think of unde- 
ceiving him yet awhile, Miss Westbrook. I—I 
would rather you married him than that—I would, 
indeed.” 

“Please don’t talk to me now,” Mabel said at 
last. “Iam tired and unwell.” 

“You are certainly very white,” answered 
Gregory; “ but is there not something to tell me 
about Angelo ?” 

“Yes; after dinner.” 

“T am very sorry if— My dear young lady, 
I am sure you are going to faint. Let me advise 
you to get out of this hot room.” 

“Not yet,” answered Mabel; “I would much 
rather remain. I want to wait here. Don’t no- 
tice me or talk to me, please. I shall be better 
in a minute.” 

“T hope Mr. Halfday has not been interfering 
in this matter,” said Gregory Salmon, snappish- 
ly, and not at all disposed to leave Mabel to her- 
self now that his curiosity had been aroused. 

“Why should you think that ?” asked Mabel, 
quickly. 

“He is a man who interferes in most things— 
and, hv-the- way, I don’t see him at dinner to- 
night.” 


’ 


she asked. 
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“No,” said Mabel, with a heavy sigh; “he is 
not here.” 

“But there’s Angelo, standing at the door; 
and, great Heaven! how ill he looks too!” 

“Oh! good gracious, my poor boy !”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Salmon at the same moment. 

Mabel looked toward the door where Angelo 
was standing now. He was in evening dress; 
he had changed his morning attire, after his usu- 
al custom, and was leaning against the pillar 
watching her attentively. As their eyes met he 
started, and moved away into the central hall be- 
yond, but not before the haggardness and horror 
of his face had struck her“as forcibly as his par- 
ents. Here was the result of the one mistake, 
perhaps; for he was changing and aging as if by 
aspell. Was it remarkable that she should think 
of Brian again, and couple Angelo’s looks with 
him, for a mysterious reason impossible to 
fathom ? 

Once more the warning sank to her dull heart, 
as if the voice had whispered to her again that 
Brian Halfday was not coming back. She was 
not naturally superstitious, but it seemed a strange 
truth to come to her that night—and like an aw- 
ful prophecy on the next, when no sign of his re- 
turn was made to her from the darkness in which 
he had disappeared. 





(vO BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

rPHE Post-office Department in the Govern- 

ment Building on the Centennial grounds 
attracts an interested crowd. Every body is 
eager to see the working of the machine used 
for making the three-cent stamped envelopes of 
the Centennial pattern. The machine, which is 
very peculiar, picks up the cut paper, gus it, 
impresses the stamp, folds and pastes together 
three flaps, leaving the fourth open, with the gum 
dried and the envelope ready for immediate use. 
It also counts the envelopes off into packages 
of twenty-five each, completing on an average 
about twenty-two thousand daily. There is a 
great demand for these envelopes. There is also 
exhibited a model mail-catcher upon a car, which 
runs upon a track twenty feet long. The catch- 
er is built on a scale of one inch to the foot, and 
catches a miniature mail-bag, as it passes along 
at full speed, in the highest style of art, and 
greatly to the admiration of youthful visitors. 
Among other exhibits in this department are 
specimens of all mail-bags, pouches, ete., in use 
in this country; specimens of mail locks; speci- 
mens of the scales used; also specimens ot let- 
ter-boxes, stamped envelopes, postal cards and 
ppstage stamps, and numerous documents and 
interesting relics and curiosities connected with 
the postal service. In front of the Government 
Building, upon a model track fifty feet long, are 





ten complete railway postal cars, in which the 


made up; for in one wing of the building is a | 
**Centennial Branch Post-office,” where a brisk 
business is carried on, money orders being issued | 





outgoing mails from the Centennial grounds are | 
| 


and paid, and letters registered to all parts of | 


the world. On the grounds, conveniently Jo- 


cated, are fifty mail-boxes, lettered in English, | 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Japanese. | 


Ten carriers make hourly collections, and the 


Centennial mail wagons make frequent trips to | 


and from the main post-office. 





A terrific storm of rain, wind, and hail oc- 
curred on the night of May 21, which caused 
great damage to vegetation in many places in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. ‘The elements in 
other localities were much disturbed, for heavy 
storms were reported trom Illinois, lowa, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin. It is feared that the inju- 
ry to fruit trees and some grains will be serious. 


“Children’s Day” (May 24) in Brooklyn was 
bright and beautiful—just a perfect day, every 
body said. The city was gayly decked with 
flags, banners, pennants, streamers, and stand- 
ards of every device and color. Across streets, 
at windows and doors, every where, waved the 
Stars and Stripes. Churches were draped with 
bunting and adorned with a profusion of flow- 
ers. And the fifty thousand children, more or 
less—for how can marching children ever be 
counted exactly ?—in holiday attire, and bearing 
myriads of flags and banners, filled the streets. 
A more beautiful sight could not well be imag- 
ined. The various Sunday-schools of the city, 
after appropriate exercises in the churches with 
which they are connected, met in divisions for 
marching ; after which—refreshments, of course. 
Every where was the Centennial remembered. 
There were Centennial flags, mottoes, and badges, 
Centennial hymns, and at Prospect Park, on the 
beautiful green lawn, a Centennial army paraded. 
This consisted of six or seven hundred children 
dressed in white, with gold stars, red sashes, and 
blue hats, representing the national colors. A 
more effective army, as they marched thirteen 
abreast, and then stood and sang their patriotic 
songs, has seldom been seen. 





The original Declaration of Independence is 
locked up—so it is said—in a fire-proof safe in 
Independence Hall every afternoon at half past 
three o’clock. Those who desire a peep at it 
must go early. 

The Emperor of Brazil visited the Insane Asy- 
lum at St. Louis, and was not favorably impress- 
ed with the arrangements. When asked how it 
compared with similiar institutions in bis own 
country, he said that the asylum at Rio Janeiro 
was conducted on a much better system. 





A child five years old recently died near Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, who had seven grandmoth- 
ers and five grandfathers living. It is a wonder 
the little thing lived so long. Twelve grand- 
parents would pet any child to death. 





At length a kindly sympathy is aroused in be- 
half of weary and invalid teachers. A ‘* Teach- 
ers’ Rest’? is about to be established at Tom- 
kins Cove, Rockland County, New York, on the 
banks of the Hudson. The idea originated with 
a number of ladies, who have resolved to fit up 
a Home where worn-out teachers of their own 
sex may find rest and comfort at a nominal ex- 





pense. The ‘‘ Rest’ will be controlled by a gen- 
tlemen board of trustees and a committee of | 
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internal management composed of ladies. The 
institution deserves the hearty support of the 
community. There are hundreds of teachers in 
our country who have spent the best of their 
lives in faithful service for the young, with small 
compensation. They have worked too hard, 
health has failed, and a small salary has not ad- 
mitted of their laying up money. They need 
and deserve sympathetic help. 





American art is well represented this year in 
the Paris Salon and in the Royal Academy at 
London. Contributions to both are made by 
well-known artists from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
San Francisco. The Paris Salon for 1876 con- 
tains 4033 works of art, of which 2095 are paint- 
ings in oil, 934 water-color drawings, pastel, 
crayons, etc., and 626 sculptures. The exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy contains 1523 works 
of all kinds. The number offered, however, ex- 
ceeded 5000; consequently a great maby were 
rejected, 

A pleasant little anecdote is told of a six-year- 
old son of one of our most successful concert 
inunagers. He had been invited to several chil- 
dren’s parties, and thought He must give a party 
also. So he asked a friend of the family if he 
could have the seats taken out of the Music-Hall 
and have the party there. The gentleman hu- 
morously sent word to him that he would “take 
the matter into consideration” and let him know. 
This reply the boy considered very favorable, and 
so thought it time to make other arrangements. 
He soon button-holed his father, and said, “I 


| feel sure of Music-Hall, and now want Von Biilow 


Lo play the piano.” P 
‘But,’ said the astonished parent, ‘ Von Bii- 
low’s lowest price is seven hundred dollars.” 
“Well,” replied the boy, very earnestly, “I 
think I should be willing to pay that.’’ 


In Japan a law has recently been made insti- 
tuting general compulsory service in the army. 
Every man between twenty and twenty-three 
years of age is liable to serve for three years in 
the standing army, the selection being made by 
lot. There is also a National Guard, comprising 
all the men in the country between the ages of 
seventeen and forty. Exemption from military 
service may be purchased by the payment of 


The little Emperor of China is about to com- 
mence his education—according to report. He 
is only six years old. The 14th of May was 
chosen as the propitious day for him to begin 
his systematic studies, the astrologists having 
ascertained this important point. His little 
Majesty will study in what is called the * Jou- 
King Room” of the imperial palace. Hong- 
Toung-Hoet and Hia-Toung Schian will be his 
tutors. He will learn the Mantchoo and Mongol 
languages und literatures at the same time, with 
riding, archery, swimming, plowing, and other 
bodily exercises. A young companion will be 
appointed to receive all the floggings incurred 
by the imperial boy—an arrangement which 
would suit many another school-boy. 








The site of the Old South Church, Boston, 
is now for sale. It is understood that several 
parties are secking to invest in this valuable 
property. 

The Japanese continue to adopt the customs 
of America. From time immemorial there have 
been in Japan six regular resting days, called 
Iehi- Roku, in each month, recognized by the Japa- 
nese vovernment, namely, the Ist, 6th, 11th, 21st, 
26th, and 3lst. By a recent proclamation the 
Ichi-Roku has been abolished, and the regular 
resting days in each month have been reduced 
to four, corresponding with the Christian Sun- 
day. The Japanese have also adopted the old 
New England custom of regarding the latter 
part of Saturday as a time for rest or recreation. 

The Cologne Cathedral approaches comple- 
tion. ‘The eight towers which surround the 
octagon are nearly finished up to 200 feet in 
height, to which the spires of 110 feet will be su- 
peradded. The total height of these towers, in- 
cluding the cross, will be 500 feet, against 452 
feet of the Strasburg minster, 431 of St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, and 395 of the dome at Antwerp. 





Three paintings by Rubens, which are said to 
have been studies for his ‘* Adoration of the 
Magi” in the Antwerp Museum, have been re- 
cently sold in Paris. They brought $18,740. 

At Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, an ex- 
hibition of art, manufactures, agriculture, etc., 
will be opened this year on the Ist of July. 
The articles to be exhibited, with the exception 
of machinery, will be such as are produced or 
manufactured in the country. This will be the 
tirst exhibition of the kind ever held in Finland, 
and has. awakened much interest. All necessary 
preparations for the accommodation of visitors 
are being made in Helsingfors, and the town will” 
doubtless be very gay, especially as it is said that 
the Emperor of Russia, who is Grand Duke of 
Finland, will visit his subjects in Finland on this 
occasion. The country in itself has consider- 
able attractions for a tourist, though, as yet, it 
has been but little visited. 

As so many persons contemplate a visit to 
Philadelphia during the coming season, the Bu- 
reau of Medical Service connected with the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition has issued a circular giving 
facts in regard-to the general sanitary condition 
of the city. It appears from statistics that the 
average rate of mortality is less in Philadelphia 
than in Vienna, New York, Berlin, London, or 
Paris. During the last five years the average 
total mortality has been 29,601 in New York; 
in Philadelphia it has been 16,573—the popula- 
tion of the former being averaged at 994,458, and 
the latter at 744,831. The average death rate per 
thousand in New York for the same time was 
29.93, and in Philadelphia 22.27. The healthful- 
ness of Philadelphia is attributed very largely to 
the absence of that overcrowding of the popula- 
tion which is such a fruitful cause of disease in 
many large cities. The inhabitants are spread 
over an area of 1291 square miles; and the city 
contains 143,000 dwelling-houses occupied by 
families —a number exceeding by over 40,000 
that of any other city in America. Recent of- 


ficial reports give the number of dwelling-houses 
in New York as less that 68,000. 
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Blue Faille Cravat. 
Tus cravat consists of 
a bias strip of blue faille 
thirty inches long and 
eight inches wide, which 
ix sloped off on the sides 
from the ends toward the 
middle to a width of four 
inches. This strip is sewed 
up so that the seam comes 
on the wrong side. The 
ends of the cravat are 
pointed, and are trimmed 
with cream 
squares, A lace flower is 
rewed on the gros grain 
band, which is four inches 
long and an inch wide. 


colored lace 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Cravat. 


Tue binding of this cravat ec 


Fig. 1.—Curvior Crota TRaveLt 
Back.—|See Figs. 2 and 3. 


For pattern and description see S$ 
ment, No. IL, Figs, 10*, 10°-1 









Fig. 1—Gros Grats axp 
CAMEL’s-HAIR Dress, 
Por description see Supplement. 
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CRAVAT. 


sists of a 


bias strip of cream-col- 
ored Swiss muslin four- 
teen inches 
long and six 
inches and 
seven-eighths 
wide which is 
pleated, and 
bordered on 
the under 
edge with cream- 
colored lace an inch 
wide, On the right 


NG Suit. muslin four 


upple- 
7. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girl FROM 


Bive Fate 


Cravat Bow or Gavzr, Lace, 
AND Gros Gratin Rippon, 


edge of this binding sew a 
side-pleated piece of Swiss 
inches and 


| seven-eighths wide, edged with 
lace, and a similar piece four 
inches 


wide, and cover the 
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Fig. 8.—Over-Skirt or Curyiot CLoTH 
TRAVELING Suit, Figs. 1 anp 2. 
OPENED OUT. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. II., Figs. 10* and 10”. 


a 


~ 


7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


<a 


= 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 7 TO 9 
Years oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern ar 

No. IV., Figs, 22-28, 


id description see Supplement, 


seam with a bow of 
blue gros grain rib- 
bon two inches and 
three-quarters wide. 


Cravat Bow 
of Gauze, Lace, 
and Gros Grain 

Ribbon. 


Turs bow is made 
of white and pink 
plaid gauze, cream- 
colored lace two 
inches wide, and 
loops and ends of 
pink gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and 
a quarter wide, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Cream-colored 
Silk Tulle Cra- 
vat. 

Tus cravat of 
cream - colored silk 
tulle is eight inches 
and a half wide, 
and fifty-two inches 
long. It is pointed 
on the ends, hem- 
med on the edge 
seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and darn- 
ed with eream-col- 
ored filling silk. 


Point Lace, 
Mignardise, and 
Crochet Edging 

for Lingerie. 

See illustration on 
page 398. 

Tuts edging is 
worked with point 
lace braid composed 
of single © figures 
joined with cords 
a quarter of an 
inch long, as shown 
by the illustration, 
with —mignardise, 
and with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 
120, as follows: 1st 
round.—1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the 


Fig. 1.—Strr ror Boy From 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


CREAM-COLORED SILK 
Tutte Cravat. 


5 sl. on the 
edge of the 
following fig- 


ure, begin- 
ning _‘ two- 
thirds from 


the end, and 
working to the lat- 
ter, pass over eight 
loops on the second 
side of the mignardise, 
turn the work on the 
wrong side, 1 sl. on the 


next loop, 8 ch., turn the work 
on the right side, 1 sl. on the 
second following of the next 




















Cravat. 


____ [June 17, 1876, 





third following loop on one side 
of the mignardise, * six times al- 
ternately 4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se, 
on the following loop, then 7 de, 
(double crochet) separated each 
by 4 ch. on the open-work edge on 
one side of the third following fig. 
ure of the braid, pass over seven- 
teen loops of the mignardise, 1 se, 
on the next loop, and repeat from 
*. 2d round.— + 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the second loop before the loop 
on the under side of the mignar. 
dise on which the first se. in the 
preceding round was worked, 
catching the cord before the next 
figure of the braid at the same 
time, 1 ch., 5 sl. on the open-work 
edge of the next figure from the be- 
ginning to one-third of its length, 
6 ch., 1 de. on the first of these, 


yw 


Ut 


YY 





Fig. 1.—VicoGxe Traveinc Cioak. 


Back.—[See Fig. 2, Page 389.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. I., Figs. 1%, 1°-9, 





Fig. 2.—Cueviot CLlora Travertine Scit.—Front. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IT., Figs. 10%, 10-17. 
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free loops on the first side of the mignardise, at the same time | composed of pale pink roses and ostrich feathers, cream-colored | faille, which is edged with rolls of the same material. The crown 
catching the cord of the braid there, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the following | lace, and a ‘bunch of lilies-of-the-valley. Scarfs of cream-colored | is covered with cream-colored faille, arranged in box-pleats. The 
loop and at the same time on the edge of the next figure (at the | insertion and lace. | trimming for the bonnet consists of cream-colored lace, pink faille 
beginning), three times alternately 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, Fig. 3.—Biack Neapouitan Boyyet. This bonnet is bordered ribbon, which is wound around the crown and arranged in loops 
then 8 ch., pass over five on the edge with gold cord. The inside and ends, and pink roses and 
loops, three times alternately is trimmed with a rosette composed of brownish leaves. Searfs of 
1 sl. on the next loop, 2 ch., loops of red serge ribbon and black ostrich cream - colored figured tulle 
1 sl. on the next loop and on tips, arranged on a band of black velvet. and lace. 

the edge of the same figure, A black and a red serge ribbon are wound 
1 ch. Turn the work on the around the crown, and on the left side are 
wrong side, 1 sl. on the fol- red and cream-colored roses arranged on 
lowing loop, 3 ch., turn the pendent loops and ends of red ribbon. 
work on the right side, pass Fig. 4.—Whuire Straw Bonnet. The 
over fourteen loops on the turned-up brim of this bonnet is trimmed 
second side of the mignar- inside with black velvet ribbon, a side- 
dise, and repeat from >. pleating and strips of blue gros grain, and 
3d round (on the other side daisies. The crown is trimmed with loops 
of the work).—2 de. sepa- and ends of blue gauze, pale blue ostrich 
rated by 4 ch. on the cord feathers, and a dark blue wing. 

between the next two figures Fig. 5.—Briack Straw Bonner. The 
of the point lace braid, 6 ch., brim is furnished with a binding of black 
2 ste. (short treble crochet), 
working the first on the edge 
of the next figure and the 
second on the sixth of the 
next fourteen free loops of 
the mignardise, and working 
off the upper veins together, 
6 ch., 1 de. on the following 
loop, 2 ch., 1 de. on the next 
loop, 6 ch., 2 ste. as before, 
working the first on the next 
loop and the second on the 
next figure, 6 ch., and repeat 
from »*. 4th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 
de. on the next 
stitch of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., 






































HOW TO RENOVATE 
GENTLEMEN’S 
CLOTHING. 

WILL give you a wrinkle 

before you discard old 
clothes as past all hope of 
wear. Look up the best of 
them and put them on one 
side. Separate the sheep 
from the goats, and if they 
be not torn or worn white at 
seams, they may yet do you 
good service at trifling cost 
and little trouble. The modus 
operandi is to enlist into your 
service for a short period—un- 
til you know how he suits you 
—a lad of broad shoulders 
and well - developed bicc ps. 
You need not go beyond the 
shoe-black brigade in search 
of a recruit. Provide him 
with the following tools: a 
cane or limber switch, a hard 
brush, and a clean kitchen 
table. Let him 
thoroughly dust 
and brush your 


\ 


and pass over two clothes once, 
stitches, then, to make 
sure certain, 


make him repeat 
the process, until 
you are satisfied 
no grit remains 
behind. This 
must be done 
“with a will,” 
and the switch 
well laid on, even 
as prison warders 
flog garroters, not 
as if whisking 
flies off the back 
of Venus. You 
may now supply 
him with the fol- 
lowing chemicals 
and the means 
of using them: 
liquid ammonia, 
spirits of turpen- 
tine, and benzo- 
line. With a 
piece of cloth list 


Spring Bon- 
nets, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—YELLow 
Straw Bonnet. 
This bonnet has a 
high crown and a 
broad brim turned 
up in a revers on 
the right side. The 
trimming consists 
of loops of cream- 
colored gros grain 
ribbon, and roses, 
buds, and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—ITatan 
Straw Bonnet. 
The brim turned up 
in front is faced 
with pale pink Si- 
cilienne, and on the 
crown are puffs of 
the same material. 
The trimming is 


Porst Lace, MicNarpIsE, AND CrocurT EpGinG 
FOR LINGERIE. 








Wiprrn.® 
rs 
Lips 
Ci im 


TANT LT PAM Nos. 


ee PL LLL PLE | 


Fig. 1.—Stir ror Girt rrom = Fig. 2.—Suit ror Boy Fig. 3.—S.ip ror Girt Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 5.—Wraprer ror Girt Fig. 6.—Scir ror Boy Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Watk.- 
12 to 14 Years oLp. FROM 5 10 7 YEARS OLD. FROM 3 T0 5 YEARS OLD. 10 to 12 YEARS OLD. FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. FroM 6 TO 8 YKARS OLD. InG Serr. 
For description see For description see For description see For description see For pattern and description see For description see For desertption see 
Snpplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. III, Figs. 18-21. Supplement. Supplement, 


Fics. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
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or flannel dipped in ammonia, every speck or spot 
of grease must first be carefully removed by dint 
of hard rubbing. Then a pad is made of clean 
flannel—same color as the cloth to be operated 
upon—filled with cloth shreds or cotton-wool to 
the size of an ordinary white turnip. Take equal 
parts of benzoline and turpentine in a soup plate, 
and with the pad half saturated, rub from collar 
down one way all the garment over. 

This work is no child’s play. The mixture 
must be freely used; every part of the cloth 
must be hard rubbed, and elbow-grease must not 
be spared. When your clothes are thoroughly 
done they must be hung up in a draught or open 
air, and a week will elapse before they lose their 
smell. Then look them over, and any worth 
keeping must be sent to your jobbing tailor for 
buttons, repairs, etc.; and last, not least, a thor- 
ough damping and hot-pressing with the iron. 

I am dead against sending soiled coats, etc., to 
scourers. I have often seen it tried, but never 
with success. I grant they send them back 
beautiful to behold, but they are not worth the 
cost. Scourers have a knack of rubbing up the 
pile and getting a peach-like bloom upon it. 
This is fleeting and transitory, and after one 
shower of rain or dust, the garment is done for 
beyond redemption. 

N.B.—Always have liquid ammonia in your 
possession to remove stains on your coat front 
caused by the trickling from mustache or beard. 

Before putting away your clothes after sum- 
mer or winter for the next six months, have them 
well dusted and sponged with benzoline. This 
will effectually stay the ravages of moth. Ihave 
tried pepper, salt, mustard, and all the round of 
the cruet, without success; and I verily believe 
that Worcester sauce and pickles added would be 
powerless against their fret. 





SECOND THOUGHTS. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 
FAREWELL, sweetheart! Since summer's ended 
Our hopes fall lifeless as the leaves, 
And all the joys of us commended 
Flit with the swallows from the eaves. 
When Love was by our hearts defended 
With all the force Desire conceives, 
We both forgot that all depended 
Upon a few well-garnered sheaves. 


Yes, since *tis bleak and bitter weather, 
We've come at last unto good-by ; 
We two, by summer flung together, 
Kiss one more time, and dare not cry 
Against the world, that cares not whether 
We madly choose to part—or die. 
(It would be this to bide together 
When bread is dear and rents are high.) 


In June’s sweet height we both delighted 
To talk of ties that should endure— 
The radiant hours to this invited; 
Each cunning bird’s nest hid a lure. 
But now, when every rose is blighted, 
We are not of owr nest so sure; 
For modern sweethearts pause, affrighted, 
When they discover both are poor. 





MRS. CANTER’S COOK. 
\ THEN Miss De Lancey came down to break- 
fast, somewhat late, as was her wont, on 
that memorable 20th of April, the other girls 
pounced upon her like some lovely variety of bat, 
waving the newspaper as if it were wings. 

“ Joe,” exclaimed Alice, “ we are ruined.” And, 
“ Joe, chaos is come again,” cried Hester, both in 
a breath. 

Miss De Lancey rapidly ran down the column, 
with its display heads and fateful figures. 

“Well?” she said, laying the paper down di- 
rectly, and breaking an egg with the air of one 
whom Fate could not surprise. 

“Tll, J should say,” retorted Hester, with as- 
perity, from behind the tea-things. ‘“ Was there 
ever such a genius as poor papa’s for making 
bad investments? All mamma’s money made 
ducks and drakes of before he died, and now the 
little remnant of his fortune gone in that nasty 
banking house! It’s well we took your advice, 
Joe, and came out here to live when we broke 
up that great establishment which he would main- 
tain in town. We don’t know a rustic, and there’s 
no law compelling one to write letters, notwith- 
standing cheap postage. We can starve in these 
wilds, and nobody be the wiser but the ‘ crowner.’ 
You don’t seem in the least surprised, your maj- 
esty. I suppose Alice and I needn’t be, since 
nothing poor papa did ever turned out well. But 
it would be polite in you to look dismayed, at 
least, and not be quite so superior.” 

“ Joe always did find the ‘soul of good in things 
evil,” observed Alice. ‘I suppose she’s hunting 
it now; though ’Eving knows, as my dear Mrs. 
Gamp would say, that nothing a year can’t be a 
blessing in this Piljian’s Projiss of a wale of 
tears. Hetty, Pll trouble you for a little more 
cream, since we are doomed to skim-milk hence- 
forth and forever, humanly speaking.” 

“ Nevertheless,” began invincible Miss De Lan- 
cey once more, “it’s a comfort to think—” 

“ Josephine,” cried Hester, “ you are the most 
exasperating girl. Nobody is allowed the solace 
of his grievance where you are. You always re- 
mind me of that satisfied and charitable old lady 
whose children declared that she would find some- 
thing to praise in Old Nick himself. To which 
she replied, ‘Oh no, my dear children; nobody 
could see any good in Satan, of course. But I 
must say that if we all had his patience and per- 
severance, the world would be better off. It 
sounds exactly like a leaf from your biography.” 

Joe laughed good-naturedly. “ But it is a com- 

fort to think that there isn’t a doit of incum- 
brance on this place,” she said. ‘Grandpapa 
knew poor papa so well when he devised this 





property directly to the children. 
cashier. 
ure-box 

“Less than a hundred dollars, Joe; and when 
that is gone, emptiness,” groaned Alice. 

“Nonsense, my dear. Sefore that is gone, full- 
ness. We are three able-bodied and strong-mind- 
ed women. It would be a poor compliment to 
ourselves and the nineteenth century to assume 
that we can’t get our bread, with butter and hon- 
ey, for that matter. We have simply to trans- 
form ourselves from consumers to producers, 
from mere ornaments to utilities. It is merely 
to give the world’s wheel a push, instead of perch- 
ing idly on the circumference. Doesn't it sound 
fine—and easy ?” 

“Very,” said Alice, dryly. “It is another of 
the felicities of papa’s system that we were never 
taught any thing useful, and so have absolutely 
no tools for any undertaking. What are the con- 
vertible terms of your neat statement? Public 
schools? We couldn't get a place for love or 
money. Summer bearders? The house is too 
small. You perceive that the boundaries within 
which your able-bodied and strong-minded women 
may disport are both narrow and tolerably full al- 
ready.” 

“Not at all,” remonstrated the elder, gathering 
up the tea-cups and silver to wash. ‘The trou- 
ble with working-women in general is just what 
you suggest, O wise virgin! (Hand me the egg- 
spoons, please). They all try to do the same 
thing, which keeps prices down. The law of de- 
mand and supply regulates that, of course. Now 
my daring imagination surveys fresh fields and 
pastures new. (Here is a dry towel, Hetty.) A 
career opens before me full of possibilities, I 
propose to unite the vocations of philanthropist, 
scientist, and day-laborer, so to speak. I fore- 
cast a liberal service to my kind, and a generous 
stipend to myself. Health, honor, competence, 
gratitude, throng upon my right hand and my 
left. Good sense and opportunity will meet to- 
gether; industry and reward shall kiss each other. 
‘Visions of glory, spare my aching sight!” and 
Miss De Lancey retired behind her wiping towel 
in well-acted awe. 

“T know you're not going to be married, you 
cheerful lunatic,” said Alice, “and you surely 
don’t mean to volunteer as a missionary ?” 

“Yes, child; though I shouldn’t have called 
my profession by so fine a name. In short, I in- 
tend to go out as cook.” 

Alice emerged from the china closet to stare 
at this new complication of existence. Hester 
sat down, quite limp with amazement, and suf- 
fered the spoons to slide in single file to the floor. 
Joe laughed again, that delicious half scale of 
music which her admirers thought one of her 
greatest charms. 

“The distinguished Miss De Lancey, belle and 
beauty, in her new and unprecedented role of 
cook and scullery maid! ‘’Tis a mad world, 
my masters!” ejaculated Hester at last, gather- 
ing up the scattered spoons. 

“Cook, cook, my dear. ‘TIT deny the butler and 
the coach-horse,’ under your leave. And why not? 
I’ve often been cook for weeks together when we 
couldn’t be suited. You gave me empty praise in 
plenty. Why shouldn’t I have the solid pudding 
too ?” 

“ Noblesse oblige,” said Alice. “I think a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind ought to 
influence you as much as it cid our forefathers. 
A cook’s is not a gentlewoman’s employment.” 

“Then will I make it so, dear Lady Disdain. 
I'll ‘live to build, not boast, a generous race.’ 
But have you forgotten my beloved Ruskin ? 
Listen. ‘What does cookery mean’? It means 
the knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, and of 
Calypso, and of Helen, and of Rebekah, and of the 
Queert of Sheba; it means the knowledge of all 
fruits and herbs, and balms and spices, and of all 
that is healing and sweet in fields and groves, and 
savory in meats; it means carefulness, and invent- 
iveness, and watchfulness, and willingness, and 
readiness of appliance ; it means the economy of 
your great-grandmothers, and the science of mod- 
ern chemists; it means much tasting and no 
wasting; it means English thoroughness, and 
French art, and Arabian hospitality; and it 
means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
always “ ladies,” “ loaf-givers,” and as you are to 
see imperatively that every body has something 
pretty to put on, so you are to see, even yet more 
imperatively, that every body has something nice 
to eat.’ There is the text, Pussy, and this is the 
application. You know those mill-owning Car- 
ters, who lease that superb Edgewood. In their 
creed, dinner is one of the chief ends of man, 
and yet they never can keep a cook. Our unim- 
peachable old Ann, whom I quietly pumped, says 
that they are ‘difficult,’ and that the place is too 
lonely—‘ fearsome,’ she called it. Now these 
are recommendations in my eyes. At this mo- 
ment there is an utter destitution of cook in that 
establishment. And Mrs. Carter will willingly 
pay thirty-five dollars a month to the right per- 
son, I have a cheerful confidence that I am she, 
and my palm itches for the Carter gold. In a 
year [ should have saved four hundred and twen- 
ty dollars. * Think of that, Master Brooke! And, 
meantime, every thing here could go on as usual.” 

“You stupid old Joe,” retorted Alice, “do you 
mean that you are to delve and grub and spoil 
your complexion, that Hester and I may be fine 
ladies at home, and live on the fat of the land ? 
‘Not if the court understand herself, and she 
think she do!” 

Tears shone in Joe’s handsome eyes. “TI fear 
it must be the lean of the land for a while,” she 
said, “and plenty of hard work too. But I want 
you to do it here, with every thing as it is now, 
old Ann, and the pony, and all.” 

“ Joe,” exclaimed Hester, “it strikes me that 
there’s a suspicious readiness about your plans. 
Did you foresee this evil months ago, and resolve 
to hide yourself in Mrs. Carter's kitchen? You 
have not the air of improvisation.” 


Alice, you are 
How much money in the family treas- 


9” 
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“Oh, you sharp child! Well, yes, I have been 
sure this was coming for six months at least. It 
wasn’t worth while to disquiet you with my bogey 
while I was not quite certain of his outlines my- 
self. But I did go to our trustees some time ago, 
and said that we (I beg your pardon, girls, for the 
assumption) were dissatisfied with the present 
disposition of our affairs, and wanted to put our 
thirty thousand dollars in United States bonds. 
You know by the terms of the will the invest- 
ments could be changed, if we desired and both 
the trustees agreed. Well, those excellent old 
muffs evidently shared papa’s contempt for wom- 
en’s business capacity, and wouldn’t hear of it. 
They echoed poor papa’s dictum that Cooke & 
Company were as sound as the Bank of England, 
and bowed me out, with compassion for my fem- 
inine frivolity that couldn’t let well enough alone. 
There was no use in showing temper, and, be- 
sides, I hoped to persuade them in time. But I 
have thought it over and over, and turned the 
material of our possessions this way and that, 
and laid the pattern of our necessities upon it, 
upside down and wrong side out, as it were, and 
try as I may, I can see no other way to cut the 
present coat. We can’t teach, and we can’t take 
boarders, as you say, Alice, and our frippery ac- 
complishments are worth nothing in the market.” 

“But what is our part?’ demanded Hester. 
“In the fairy books, when the three sons go to 
seek their fortunes, and come to the place where 
three ways meet, the eldest starts off on the wide 
road at a good pace, but there’s always a cart 
path provided for the other two.” 

“Well, you mayn’t approve, girls, but this was 
what I thought of in the dead waste and middle 
of the nights. If I have a genius for cooking, as 
you have been polite enough often to declare, 
you two have an equal genius for gardening. Our 
place has been the wonder and admiration of the 
‘deestrick’ ever since we took it. It is only to 
multiply what we have done already by ten. 
There's plenty of rich land, and we are only five 
miles from market. I think you could send in 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables enough this year 
to pay all expenses, and leave something over. 
The money I shall save will put up two more 
glass houses; and another year I can afford to 
stay at home and help, while we could hire a sec- 
ond man if necessary. Then, you see, the family 
needn't be broken up, which is the first thing to 
consider, for on my ‘Sunday afternoons out’ I can 
come home and enjoy the model farming.” 

“You dear old Joe!” cried Alice; “what a 
commander-in-chief you are! I doff my cap to 
you and Ruskin. I withdraw my offensive ob- 
servations about family pride. Moreover, in- 
spired by your example, I would humbly offer a 
pale but promising idea of my own.” 

“ Pronounce, Pussy.” 

“Why can’t He&ter and I make and sell tons 
of marmalade, jellies, and canned comestibles ? 
I’m sure ours are another order of being than the 
gelatinous and tasteless wares of the grocery man. 
As you say, it’s only to multiply our own by ten, 
or fifty.” 

“*TLucent sirups tinct with cinnamon.’ Why 
not, indeed? Upon my word, girls, you'll have 
your carriage yet, and on the panel a tin cylinder, 
passant, a soldering iron, rampant, and the motto, 
* Possum’—TI can.” 

“*A4 milkmaid who poised a full pail on her 
head,’” quoted Hester, warningly. “ After all, 
Mrs. Carter mayn’t take you, Joe. You’re much 
too handsome for a cook, and she'll never be- 
lieve that those slender De Lancey hands have 
ever done any thing useful.” 

“Oh, I shall wear cotton gloves when I apply 
for the place; and as to my beauty, you goosie, 
my strength, like Samson’s, lies in my hair. When 
that is combed straight back, all the latent Dutch 
heaviness comes out ; and, besides, the print gowns 
and the caps I’ve been making are astonishingly 
unbecoming. But I'm going to put my fate to 
the touch, and win or lose it all this morning. So 
one of you must write me a ‘characther.’” 

“ Just imagine the interview, Alice,” said Hes- 
ter. ‘‘Tve called to offer myself as cook, mad- 
am,’ begins Joe, in her sixpenny gown and cotton 
gloves, which can’t hide her ladyhood. ‘What 
is your name?’ asks Mrs. Carter, in point lace 
and diamonds, which only emphasize her scrubbi- 
ness. All new people are scrubs, you know. ‘Jo- 
sephine Theresa De Lancey, madam,’ replies her 
Grace the Duchess, with her eyes modestly glued 
to the cabbage-roses of the boudoir carpet. ‘My 
goodness me!’ says Mrs. Carter, rerninded instant- 
ly of Mercy Merrick or some other ‘impossible 
she’ out of Wilkie Collins’s novels ; ‘I don’t think 
you’re just the ticket, you know.’ And so the 
poor thing drops her courtesy, and comes back 
weeping to her sympathetic sisters.” 

“Oh, of course I’m no longer a De Lancey, 
child. I am Josephine—m—m T. D.—Teedee 
—that will do. And I lived with you several 
years, in the days of your prosperity. And I’m 
industrious, economical, civil, obliging, and the 
rest of it, you know. Understand serving and 
sending up the most elaborate dinner. No bad 
habits. Oh, girls, what larks!” And Joe’s 
laugh rang out again, as if poverty and hard 
work were the drollest of life’s surprises. 

“Then it’s a masquerade, after all. 
family pride at bottom, eh, Joe ?” 

“Not that form of it, Pussy. I am ready to 
tell my plan through the length and breadth of 
Gath, and publish it in every by-lane of Askelon. 
But Hetty is quite right. Mrs. Carter wouldn’t 
take a lady who had seen better days, and small 
blame to her. She wants a servant. Now one 
of you write my certificate, and the other get 
ready to drive me over to the Carter gate, please, 
while I am adorning myself for the sacrifice.” 

In ten minutes the striking Miss De Lancey 
had disappeared for a season from the face of 
the earth. In her place there stood before her 
astonished sisters a rather prim young woman in 
a brown Merrimac print, very neat and whole- 
some-looking, but certainly no beauty. 


Some 
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“Well,” said Hester, “I wouldn’t have be. 
lieved it. You would deceive the very elect. 
It’s wicked to put all that rippling, curling black 
hair of yours into those stiff braids, and equally 
wicked to abandon all the color that lights you 
up so. But I suppose it must be done. Here's 
your ‘character,’ and Alice will take you over. 
I haven’t the nerve, and I’ve no doubt she feels 
exactly like what’s-his-name, the father of Iphi- 
genia. I say, Joe, if Mrs. Carter looks doubtful, 
drop into chemistry, as a friend, like Mr. Wegg. 
You can, you know, daze her with expositions of 
the attitude a conscientious woman should main- 
tain toward nitrogen and carbon and olefiant gas 
—no, I mean oleic acid, don’t I, my philosopher ? 
as developed by the frying-pan. She'll assent to 
any thing you demand, as Alice and I always do, 
when you begin on brain foods and body foods. 
Good-by, girls. Treasure up your adventures for 
my admonition. You'll find me plowing on your 
return.” 

It was late luncheon-time when Hester, still 
poring over Quinn’s Money in the Garden, heard 
the light laughter of the returning Argonauts, 
and rushed to meet them. 

“Birnam Wood hath come to Dunsinane,” 
cried Alice, embowered in greenery. ‘ Look here, 
Hetty. Here’s what Dr. Johnson would call ‘ the 
potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice’-—tomato plants, egg-plants, cabbage plants, 
galore. Aren't they lovely ?” 

“Let's hope it isn’t ‘so much beauty as could 
die, ” said Hester, tenderly lifting out the treas- 
ures. “Girls, hear my idea before you disturb 
my mind with talk. At first I had a nebulous 
notion which I mistook for butter. But that’s 
too much trouble for us. And then the right 
idea rose on the surface of my thought in the 
form of cream. The summer hotel in the village 
pays thirty cents a quart, Ann says, and can’t get 
enough. Ninety cents a day, my masters—six 
dollars and thirty cents a week! Really, I don’t 
think I ever had such a sense of wealth in my 
life. What have you done to Gyp, girls? His 
too, too solid flesh seems to have melted one-half.” 

“Give us our tea, and we'll tell you, dear. But 
Joe’s adventure has the pas of mine. And she 
sha’n’t say a word till she has doffed these lend- 
ings, and let her curls loose again. A short ten 
minutes, Josie, for I am starved.” 

Miss De Lancey, in soft raiment, gracious, smil- 
ing, and looking irreconcilably unlike her useful 
double, told her tale. First, though the Carters 
might be new, Edgewood was plainly old and 
beautiful. She frankly acknowledged that she 
had never seen a more tasteful, harmonious, and 
delightful house. Second, if Mrs. Carter were an 
innovation, she was one of those exceptional ex- 
periments which laugh at practice, being a pret- 
ty, elegant, and well-bred woman. Third, her 
questions showed both her intelligence and her 
breeding. Fourth, after a thorough examination 
of the aspirant’s capacities, she had proposed to 
her to come at once. 

“So I agreed, and Iam already devoted to Mrs. 
Carter,” cried enthusiastic Joe. “The servants’ 
rooms are models, and the kitchen is as good as 
a chemical laboratory. So shed not a tear o’er 
your friend’s new career, girls. By-the-bye, she 
asked if I was Spanish, and I said I was Dutch, 
but born in this country.” 

“Now, Hetty, hear the new chapter of ‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.’ Thanks to Gyp, Mr. 
Carter and I have become friends—I may say 
warm friends, considering the manner of it, for I 
am not cooled off yet. You must know that I 
thought I would explore the place a little while 
I was waiting for Joe, who had gotten down at 
the lodge. It is superb, girls. A forest of old 
trees, great sweeps of velvet sward, marvels of 
shrubbery, and a perfect labyrinth of walks and 
drives. Presently I spied a willow road, dark 
with meeting boughs, and hardly wider than a 
path, which looked as if it led to the caves of si- 
lence. So I couldn’t resist taking it, and in one 
minute that deceitful road brought me out on a 
side lawn close to the house. Of course I couldn’t 
turn on the new grass, so I had to take the circle, 
in the full focus of whatever Carter eyes might 
blaze disapproval from the windows. Gyp tip- 
toed round beautifully, and we had just reached 
the willow path again in modest stillness and 
humility, when a horrible blood-red bird of prey 
flew out of the thicket into Gyp’s very face. He 
gave one spring, and was off like Mazeppa. The 
Dutch pluck in me mounted with the occasion. 
I knew that I must keep him in the track, and 
trust to his tiring himself out. He took every 
new opening. The phaeton ran on two wheels 
as often as on four, and neither my voice nor my 
tugging prevailed at all with him. Presently I 
saw a steep descent just before me, and a high 
shut gate at the bottom. As in a vision, I beheld 
Gyp, myself, and the phaeton lying there in com- 
mingled ruin, with black-winged Azrael winnow- 
ing the air above us, when, all in an instant, the 
angel of deliverance, neat but not gaudy, in a 
gray tweed suit, had Gyp by the bridle, and there 
we were, right side up with care.” 

«See, the conquering hero comes! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums,’’ 


sang Hester, accenting the measure with her 
fork. 

“Don’t interrupt, child. He is about to speak. 
He lifted a gray hat from a curly brown head 
(he is extremely good-looking, girls), and said (a 
very good voice, too—chest tones), ‘Are you too 
frightened to get down alone ?” 

“¢Not at all,’ said I, lumbering out like a young 
seal, for my knees shook under me, now that the 
danger was past. And then I began to pet and 


console Gyp, who looked at me so pitifully out of 
his great frightened eyes. ' 
“*Then you don’t intend to punish him for his 
escapade ® said Mr. Carter, looking amused.” 
“But how did you know it was Mr. Carter, 
Alice ?” ; 
“Oh, he had ‘ proprietor’ written all over him. 
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On very good terms with himself and with the 
world is Mr. Frederick Carter, of Mill City and 
Edgewood, I assure you. ‘Punish him,’ I said, 
indignantly. ‘No, indeed. He was justified by 
the circumstances. But the odious little wretch 
who fired the balloon at him would find very lit- 
tle favor at my hands, I fear.’ 

“He laughed outright at that, and offered me 
the whip. ‘In the midst of justice, remember 
mercy,’ he said. ‘I am that odious little wretch. 
I was getting the plaything ready for my boy, 
and the cord slipped from my heedless fingers. 
I ran across the wood after you instantly, but 
the pony made such astonishing time that I fear- 
ed he would beat me altogether. Iam more pen- 
jtent than I can say.’ 

“So I said something civil, and asked the way 
to the lodge. And when he saw that he really 
wasn’t wanted, he took his leave, having offered 
to drive me home, or to send a man, as polite- 
ness required of him. But, girls, did you never 
notice what lame and impotent conclusions all 
my romances have? Now Hippomenes fairly 
beat me in the race, and yet there must needs be 
a Princess Hippomenes already, and I haven’t 
even the golden apples.” 

“ Hold, daughter of Iasus,” cried Joe. “The 
end is not written. I forgot to tell you that Mrs. 
Carter is not the wife of Mr. Carter, but his wid- 
owed cousin and sister-in-law, who has kept his 
house and cared for his two children since his 
wife died, three or four years ago, I inferred. 
Hetty, I foresee—” 

“Wheels!” cried Hester, rushing to the win- 

dow. ‘It’s the Carter carriage; no other swell 
equipage like that, so rich and so plain, here- 
abouts. Fly, Joe! She has come to ask about 
you.” 
” Mrs. Carter, entering, took in at a glance the 
beauty of the room, the air of high-bred frugality 
which pervaded all things, and the graceful love- 
liness of the two young girls. 

“ Miss De Lancey,” she said, ‘an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune makes me bold to call upon 
you. I have just engaged a young woman as 
cook, who said that you would indorse her ca- 
pacity. I should have asked no other recom- 
mendation than her intelligent and kindly face. 
But when I described my paragon to my brother, 
he declared that no such faultless monster could 
exist, and insisted that common prudence ought 
to solicit confirmation from you. But I ought in 
fairness to add,” she said, hesitating and smiling, 
“that if we had not looked enviously at this cot- 
tage ever since we came here, and longed to enter 
it as neighbors, I don’t think Josephine’s anteced- 
ents would have given us a thought.” 

After this the way was open. Hetty declared 
to Joe that it was with the greatest difficulty she 
had withheld the whole conspiracy from their 
charming neighbor. ‘ And how ridiculous it will 
be,” she said, “that you should be moiling in the 
kitchen while we two humbugs are making salam 
in the parlor! For it will come to that. Joe, do 
give it up.” 

“¢*For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp— 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that,’” 
sang Joe for answer, as she ran up stairs to pack 
her trunk. 

It was by no means a summer of measureless 
content. Joe did her work faithfully. The Car- 
ters had never known such comfort. Mrs. Carter 
began to think her long-postponed journey to Eu- 
Tope possible, if the house could be left with thrifty 
Josephine. From her employers she had not an 
annoyance. The master, to her great satisfaction, 
she had never encountered. But she had much 
to bear from her fellow-servants, and many a time 
her stout heart grew faint within her with long- 
ing for the old congenial surroundings. But she 
never dreamed of giving up. It was the only 
way, and, hard or easy, it must be kept for the 
sake of next year’s reunited household. 

Alice and Hester had their troubles. Drought 
and deluge, thrips and slug and cut-worm, “ pus- 
ley” and May-weed, blight and mildew, threatened 
their days and haunted their nights. It was 
scorching work making the jams and jellies, which 
had promised to fly together at an Abracadabra 
when they projected them in the cool parlor and 
in the flush of enthusiasm. They burned their 
faces in the garden, and blistered their hands on 
the range. But they too persevered. Furnish- 
ing the best of wares, they got the best of prices. 
A steady stream of profits set in. And they had 
fun unending. On the blessed Sunday afternoons 
which the three girls spent together, there seemed 
to be nothing but brightness in either lot. 

The Carters grew more and more friendly. 
Alice and Hester made no secret of their hard 
work. And many a choice plant came from Edge- 
wood to take root in the De Lancey gardens. Mr. 
Carter was smitten with horticultural enthusiasm, 
real or affected. He was forever arriving with 
books, or suggestions, or specimens. And he was 
on terms of intimacy with the other girls long 
before he saw Joe. 

One Sunday night in the fall, however, when 
she was at home, looking her handsomest in silk 
and lace, and being purred over by the two, “that 
everlasting Frederick,” as Alice called him behind 
his back, was driven by Fate to call. Such an 
evening as it was! From long repression, Joe’s 
talk fairly flashed. She sang, too, so that the vis- 
itor forgot to compliment her. And after she ex- 
cused herself, at nine o’clock, he sat quite silent 
so long that Alice told him she had never seen 
him to such advantage. 

After that he came every Sunday. But as the 
weather grew bad, Joe often failed to appear, and 
he went away sorrowful. Alice and Hester were 
in ecstasies. “Give it up and come home, Joe,” 
they entreated. “He is ready to fall at your feet. 
Do give him the opportunity, and take your fit 
place.” 

But Joe would not heed. She liked the part 
of Cinderella, she said. She enjoyed seeing her 








coach turn into a pumpkin. She wanted the 
prince to find out his own mind. She had fairly 
promised Mrs. Carter to stay a year. And, be- 
sides, she had always declared that half the ca- 
lamities of women were chargeable to their lack 
of perseverance, and she would not become “ the 
awful example.” So it was seldom enough that 
King Cophetua caught a glimpse of his beggar 
maid, whom he supposed to be teaching some- 
where, though the girls paid no attention to his 
inquiries. 

But one dusky February afternoon, just as Jo- 
sephine Teedee, the cook, was brushing out her 
beautiful hair, Mrs. Carter’s voice cried, outside 
her door, “ Josephine, come to me in the library 
this instant, if possible. Something has happen- 
ed.” So she twisted her wealth of hair into a 
loose knot—little adventurous curls peeping out 
all over her head—and rushed away, expecting, at 
the very least, to see Mr. Carter stretched out 
stark and bleeding, such tragedy was in his sis- 
ter’s tones. But in the library she beheld no 
sight more appalling than Mrs. Carter on her 
knees beside the table, while, instead of camphor 
and sal volatile, a mingled odor of oil and benzine 
filled the room. 

“Josephine,” cried the lady, without looking 
up, “you seem to know every thing. What am 
I to do with this frightful stain? Arthur has 
tipped over the Roman lamp and spilled the 
contents. And as the carpet was given to Mr. 
Carter in Persia by some potentate or other, he 
will be in despair.” 

“Who will be in despair ?” called Mr. Carter’s 
cheerful voice from the doorway. “Is it possi- 
ble? My dear Miss De Lancey, I am delighted 
to see you! Kate, it can only be ‘some divine 
despair’ that connects itself with—” 

He stopped in sudden amazement at the be- 
havior of the two women. Mrs. Carter had 
sprung to her feet at his greeting, gazed for one 
instant at her blushing and guilt-stricken cook, 
plucked out the heart of her mystery with swift 
woman’s wit, and gone off into peals of laughter. 
Miss De Lancey, after a heroic struggle to main- 
tain the proprieties, laughed too—that delicious 
ripple of enjoyment which would have identified 
her under whatever mask she might move. 

“Oh, you clever creature!” cried Mrs. Carter, 
presently, in a pause of the melodious duet, 
“how well you did it! But what made you?” 

“ Avarice,” said Joe; and then the whole story 
was told. ‘“ And if you please, ma’am,” she con- 
cluded, “I should still wish to stay my year, 
which well I know my place, and ’umble duty to 
my betters in it.” 

But on the very next Sunday night which Miss 
De Lancey spent at home, Mr. Carter seized the 
occasion to ask her to remain at Edgewood as its 
mistress. And because she had discovered on 
the night of her alarm that she loved him, she 
agreed. 

~“ But I owe all my happiness to Alice,” said 
the delighted lover. “ My princess, it was Alice 
whom I meant to fall in love with. I was ad- 
miring her from the summer-house when that 
inspired balloon frightened her pony. And I 
made Kate come to call that I might be properly 
introduced. But both the girls adopted me in 
such an unsentimental way that though I puffed 
and blew at the spark of my admiration, it wouldn’t 
kindle. By-the-bye, Josie, the girls must live with 
us, and Kate will be delighted to rent this cottage 
when she returns from Europe.” 

But the girls would not hear of it. The taste 
for work was like the taste for blood, they said: 
once roused, it must be satisfied. They had nev- 
er had so self-respecting a year in their lives. 


And the experiment was not half tried. It was 
bad enough to lose Joe from the league. They 


should stick. 

“<Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,’” 
said Alice. ‘And I only wish that all the poor 
and genteel women who own or could hire a gar- 
den patch and a paddock might know how many 
hundred dollars we have made. I declare, girls, 
I believe I must lecture about it in the dull sea- 
son of next winter, and close with an eloquent 
warning to the sisterhood to beware of marplots, 
like Master Fred here.” 

“Don’t be vicious, Alice,” replied the accused. 
“The truth is that I am really supporting your 
plans, while Josie is the only one of you who 
swears to stand by the colors. I wouldn’t back 
you or Hester to speed the plow if Prince Charm- 
ing should come and beckon you away; whereas 
in my family we never could keep a cuisiniére 
worthy of the name before Miss Teedee shone 
upon us, And my mind too shrewdly misgives 
me that we ne’er shall look upon her like again. 
So you see this consistent Joe of ours really be- 
comes in perpetuity, though with intervals of res- 
pite, let us hope, ‘ Mrs. Carter’s Cook.’ ” 








SOME NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 


NORTHERNER removing to a Southern 

State can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
number of superstitions current among the ne- 
groes in that section, and if employing them, may 
occasionally find the execution of some command 
interfered with by this feeling. Generally, how- 
ever, a negro, when ordered to do that which he 
believes will bring “ bad luck,” will obey under 
protest, trusting that the evil incurred will befall 
the instigator of the deed rather than the unwill- 
ing instrument. 

Sweeping a room in the afternoon; taking up 
the ashes from a fire-place after dusk ; transplant- 
ing a cedar-tree; digging a grave with a new 
spade or hoe; taking a hoe into a dwelling (unless 
it be at once carried out backward, which breaks 
the spell); wearing the clothes of a dead person, 
unless they have been washed in rain-water, or 
ripped apart and made over, or worn the first 
time to a funeral—all these the negro of the old 
school regards as sins to be punished with death 
or disaster. 





Few colored people will voluntarily kill a cat. 
He who does so will all his life be followed by 
“bad luck,” and “ whatsoever he doeth shall not 
prosper.” In fact, Pussy is an unlucky animal, 
and if taken with a family removing to a new 
home, a death will occur in the household before 
a year has passed. No one who has ever listened 
to the weird cry of a screech-owl will marvel that 
when heard near a dwelling it is regarded as the 
harbinger of death. The whip-poor-will is also a 
bird of evil omen, and when it alights on or near 
a dwelling-house, the negroes come out with fire- 
brands and tin pans to frighten it away. But the 
common jay bird is, above all others, the object 
of their detestation. Firmly believing that the 
innocent creature carries sticks to the devil to 
kindle his fires, they kill every one they can 
catch, and take an exultant delight in so doing. 

The old saw about crowing hens is always ver- 
ified among these people. Such unseemly con- 
duct on the part of the hen is believed to foretell 
death, and orly her massacre within twenty-four 
hours can avert the threatened evil. 

It is “bad luck” to build a house near a grave- 
yard; to cut a new door in an old house, or to 
add to such a dwelling; to leave a grave open 
overnight, or to fail to leave the utensils employ- 
ed in digging the grave lying where they were 
used until the next morning—all these entail 
death in the household where they are done. 

The head of a family must on no account 
change chambers. The house will in such case 
change owners within the year, either by death 
or reverses of fortune. 

If a negro, imbued with the superstitions of 
his race, starts to a place and turns back ere the 
journey is accomplished, he will make a cross 
mark thus X with his foot, on the ground, and 
spit in the centre of the mark thus made, believ- 
ing that, this precaution neglected, some misfor- 
tune would befall him when again passing that 
way. 

Negro children when angry with one another 
take vengeance by “ crossing with a switch,” and 
will give a comrade a‘light blow with such a 
weapon, exclaiming, “ Dar, now you's gwine git 
a whippin’ fo’ night.” 

And the threatened child will promise all man- 
ner of things if only the other will revoke the 
“cross,” which is done by a second stroke in the 
same place by the same switch in the same hand 
before the cross “has had time to cool.” 

Another superstition current among the race 
is that ordinary water can not extinguish a fire 
caused by lightning. Rain-water will put it out, 
so also will blood or milk ; but they have no faith 
in the efficacy of common water. 

If milk be spilled on the ground, the cow that 
gave it will go dry. 

If the nails of a nursing infant are cut, the 
child will grow up to be dishonest; they should 
always be bitten. Nor must the baby be shown 
itself in the looking-glass; that would “ make it 
teeth hard.” Putting the child’s clothes on over 
its head before it can sit alone is also considered 
unlucky; it should be invested with them feet 
foremost—which is certainly a fortunate super- 
stition for the baby. 

The negroes in the Southern States practice a 
method of divination which is, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, peculiar to themselves, 
and of which I believe no account has ever be- 
fore been published. It is known as “turning 
the sifter,” and is of very ancient origin, proba- 
bly dating back to some African fetich. Partly 
at least it is, however, a religious rite. The meet- 
ing is opened with prayer, and the person who 
officiates is usually some prominent church mem- 
ber, often a deacon, and sometimes a preacher. 
Those interested in the affair are assembled in 
solemn conclave. In the centre of the room 
where the meeting is held two chairs are placed 
back to back, and an ordinary meal sifter is bal- 
anced between them so delicately that its equi- 
librium might be disturbed almost by a breath, 
Sometimes only one chair is used; on this it is 
more difficult to balance the sifter. The priest 
of the oracle folds his arms, and stands apart 
from sifter and chair, that all may sce that he 
does not touch either. 

“By St. Peter! 
By St. Paul! 
By the Lord 
Who made us all! 
If —— took ——” 
(the missing article is here named), 
“Turn, sifter, turn and fall!” 
This is the sole incantation, and the rhyme is re- 
peated over and over, each time with a different 
name, until the whole roll has been called or the 
sifter falls. The negroes have great faith in this 
oracle, and have been known to restore stolen 
property rather than submit the question of their 
guilt to a test which they regard as infallible. 

Absence from the assembly will avail them 
nothing, for, present or absent, every name on 
the plantation is called, and a refusal to attend 
is regarded as almost a confession of guilt. This 
ordeal is not resorted to lightly, and the negroes 
do not often speak of it to “white folks,’ who 
are rarely allowed to be present at its exercise, 
for their presence is thought to interfere with 
the rite. 

Years ago, when the writer was a child on a 
Southern plantation, a theft of some magnitude 
was committed, and the slaves on the place re- 
solved to appeal to the sifter. An expert from 
a neighboring plantation was sent for, and the 
meeting was held at night, as usual, in the kitch- 
en—an out-house, like most Southern kitchens, 
some little distance from the “house.” Hearing 
incautious whispers from the house servants, I 
resolved to witness the ceremony; so bribing my 
little colored maid to accompany me, we crept to 
the chimney-nook outside the kitchen, and hid in 
the shadow. A chink between the logs of which 
the house was built gave us a limited view, and 
the scene is indelibly printed on my memory. It 
was only a glimpse, though. ‘Conscience makes 








cowards of us all.” We knew that our company 
was neither wished for nor expected, and my 
companion was certain of a whipping if caught. 
Hearing a noise, she fled, and I ingloriously fol- 
lowed. Next morning the head-man announced 
the detection of the thief, and the stolen goods 
were restored. 

No account of negro superstitions, however cur- 
sory, can fail to include their faith in witchcraft, 
though the subject is too wide to be dealt with 
here. Reason with them as to its folly, your ar- 
guments fall on deaf ears; and strong men and 
women have pined away out of life of no disease 
that medical skill can classify or heal, simply 
blasted by the breath of this most fateful of ne- 
gro superstitions. 








COME TO STAY. 
N the illustration on page 397 the artist has 
humorously portrayed the dismay of a fash- 
ionable Philadelphia household at the sudden ap- 
pearance of a group of carpet-baggers, who have 
evidently come prepared to stay out the whole 
Centennial Exhibition. The joy of meeting is 
clearly all on one side. The whole family, from 
the stately old lady to the elegant gentleman with 
a glass in his eye, are filled with consternation at 
the sight of their rustic guests, who are advancing 
in an airy fashion, quite assured of their welcome. 
Verily, such are the occasions that try men’s souls, 
and make the grace of hospitality difficult indeed. 
It is probable, however, that the courtesy of the 
hosts will be equal to the occasion. They will 
know how to temper justice with merey, and with- 
out wounding the feelings of the strangers by too 
abrupt a dismissal, will send them back to their 
place after a much briefer visit than they had 
calculated on when leaving home. They are not 
of the kind, like the Ricketts family in Lever’s 
clever novel, The Daltons, whom it is impossible 
to dislodge, and who, once having effected an en- 
trance into a house, take up their abode there in 
perpetuity, and can only be got rid of by aban- 
doning the domicile and selling off the furniture 
at auction, but are simple country folk, who have 
come to see the wonders of the great Exhibition, 
and who count on as cordial a reception from 
their fine city friends as, perchance, they have oft- 
en given them in their own ample farm-house. 
This summer affords our Philadelphia friends 
a golden opportunity to display their hospitality 
under often very trying circumstances. Let us 
hope that they will make the most of the occa- 
sion, and so deport themselves that the memory 
of their large-hearted courtesymay forever remain 
indissolubly linked with that of the first Centen- 
nial celebration of our existence as a nation, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A Fink Eag Puppine.—Beat three eggs very well, 
and put in as much sifted flour as will make them very 
thick. Set a quart of milk and half a pound of butter 
over the fire; then beat two eggs, and stir them into 
the milk, continuing to stir till it boils; then add the 
three eggs, and let it boil until it is quite smooth and 
thick. Take it off the fire, and season it to your taste 
with sugar, salt, and nutmeg. Currants will improve 
it. Bake the pudding for half an hour. To be eaten 
with wine sauce. 

A Custarp Puppinc.—Take a pint and a half of 
cream and mix with it six eggs well beaten, two spoon- 
fuls of corn starch, flour, or pounded cracker, and half 
a nutmeg grated, a little pinch of salt, and half a pound 
of sugar. Have a very thick cloth buttered and floured, 
pour in the batter, and put the pudding into a pot of 
boiling water. Boil it half an hour. Serve it with 
sauce. 

Heypay Puppinc.—Lay a thin puff paste in the bot- 
tom of your dish, or rather pie plate, taking care to 
lay a thicker strip around the outer edge, moistening 
the bottom piece with a little cold water to make the 
layers stick together. Then take of candied orange 
peel, lemon peel, and citron each an ounce; slice them 
very thin, and lay them on the paste. Beat the yolks 
of eight eggs and the whites of two; add a light half 
pound of melted butter, a good half pound of sugar, 
and blend all the ingredients smoothly and thorough- 
ly together. When you are sure that your oven is 
properly heated for baking pastry, pour the pudding 
mixture into the plates prepared, and bake carefully, 
not letting the puddings brown too much. 

Houmay Puppine.—Take two large lemons, and 
grate off the peel of both. Use only the juice of one, 
unless you like quite a tart flavor. Add to the lemon 
half a pound of fine white sugar, the yolks of twelve 
and the whites of eight eggs well beaten; melt half a 
pound of butter in four or five table-spoonfuls of 
cream. Stir all together, and set the mixture over the 
fire, stirring it until it begins to be pretty thick. Take 
it off, and when cold, fill your dish a little more than 
half full, having previously lined its bottom with fine 
puff paste. 

To MAKE FINE Pancakes.—Take a pint of cream, six 
eggs, three table-spoonfuls of flour, three of wine, one 
of rose-water, a quarter of a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of melted butter almost cold, and half a nut- 
meg grated. Mix these well together. You need but- 
ter your pan only for the first time you fry. Just let 
them become delicately brown. Let the batter be as 
thin as possible. 

To make Cuersr-Cakes witnovt Ccrps.—Take a 
pint of sweet cream and put it into a skillet on the 
fire; beat up two eggs very well, and then add to them 
enough flour to make them into a very thick batter. 
Do not stir the eggs and flour into the cream until it 
is boiling hot; but when arrived at that point, stir 
them gradually into it, and let them boil together aft- 
erward for a few minutes. Then remove them from 
the fire, and while warm, stir in half a pound of butter. 
In the mean time have ready three eggs more, well 
beaten; these must be added, together with half a 
pound of sugar, a little salt and nutmeg. Put ina 
few currants, and bake in little tin patty-pans lined 
with pastry. 

Sotip Sytianvus.—Take a pint of thick cream, half 
a pint of white wine, and, sweetening to your taste, 
put in the juice of one lemon and haif the rind grated. 
Whip it up the eve of the day when you design it for 
use, but do not fill your glasses or garnish with it un- 

ti) the day after it is made, if you wish it to be quite 
solid and stand. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


took up my position “un- 
der the shadow of Saint 
Paul's” (say) at ten that 
night, I should arrive at 
the place of meeting 
with two hours to spare 
before the last stroke of 
the clock marked the 
beginning of the new 
month. 

At half past nine I 
left my mother to rest 
after her long journey, 
and privately quitted the 
house. Before ten I was 
at my post. 
was fine and clear, and 
the huge shadow of the 
Cathedral marked dis- 
tinctly the limits within 
which I had been bidden 
to wait on the watch for 
events. 

The great clock of 
Saint Paul's struck ten— 
and nothing happened. 

The next hour passed 
very slowly. I walked 
up and down, at one 
time absorbed in my 
own thoughts, at anoth- 
er engaged in watching 
the gradual diminution 
in the number of foot- 
passengers who passed 
me as the night ad- 
vanced. The City (as it 
is ealled) is the most 
populous part of London 
in the daytime. But at 
night, when it ceases to 
be the centre of com- 
merce, its busy popula- 
tion melts away, and the 


appearance of a remote 
and deserted quarter of 
the metropolis. As the 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


SHADOW 


IN THE OF SAINT PAUL'S. 

In ten days I was at home again, and my 
mother’s arms were round me. 

I had left her for my sea-voyage 
ingly, seeing that she was in delicate health. On 
my return I was grieved to observe a change for 
the worse, for which her letters had not prepared 
me. Consulting our medical friend, Mr. MaeGlue, 
I found that he too had noticed my mother’s fail- 
ing health, but that he attributed it to an easily 
removable cause—to the climate of Scotland. 
My mother’s childhood and early life had been 
passed on the southern shores of England. ‘The 
change to the raw keen air of the North had 
been a trying change to a person of her age. In 
Mr. MacGlue’s opinion the wise course to take 
would be to return to the South before the au- 
tumn was farther advanced, and to make our ar- 
rangements for passing the coming winter at 
Penzance or ‘Torquay. Resolved as I was to 
keep the mysterious appointment which 
summoned me to London ‘‘ at the month's 
end,” Mr. MacGlue’s suggestion met with 
no opposition on my part. It had, to my 
mind, the great merit of obviating the ne- 
cessity of a second separation from my 
mother—assuming that she approved of 
the doctor's advice. I put the question 
to her the same day. To my infinite re- 
lief she was not only ready, but eager, to 
take the journey to the South. The sea- 
son had been unusually wet, even for 
Scotland; and my mother reluctantly con- 
fessed that she ‘* did feel a certain longing” 
for the mild air and genial sunshine of the 
Devonshire coast. 

We arranged to travel in our own com- 
fortable carriage by post, resting, of 
course, at inns on the road at night. In 
the days before railways it was no easy 
matter for an invalid to travel from Perth- 
shire to London, even with a light carriage 
and four horses. Calculating our rate of 
progress from the date of our departure, 
1 found that we had just time, and no 
more, to reach London on the last day of 
the month. 

I shall say nothing of the secret anxieties 
which weighed on my mind under these 
circumstances. Happily for me, on every 
account, my mother’s strength held out. 
The easy and (as we then thought) the 
rapid rate of traveling had its invigorating 
effect on her nerves. She slept better, 
when we rested for the night, than she had 
slept athome. After twice being delayed 
on the road, we arrived in London at three 
o'clock on the afternoon of the last day of 
the month. Had I reached my destina- 
tion in time ? 

As I interpreted the writing of the ap- 
parition, I had still some hours at my 
disposal. The phrase, ‘‘ At the month's 
end,” meant, as I understood it, at the last 
hour of the last day in the month. If I 


very unwill- 





AND LOOKED AT IT.” 


halfhour after ten struck, 
then the quarter to elev- 
en, then the hour—the 
pavement steadily became more and more de- 
serted. J could count the foot-passengers now 
by twos and threes, and I could see the places of 
public refreshment within my view beginning al- 
ready to close for the night. 

I looked at the clock: it pointed to ten min- 
utes past eleven. At that hour could I hope to 
meet Mrs. Van Brandt alone in the public street ? 
The more I thought of it, the less likely such an 
event seemed to be. ‘The more reasonable prob- 
ability was that I might meet her once more ac- 
companied by some friend—perhaps under the 
escort of Van Brandt himself. I wondered if I 
should preserve my self-control in the presence 
of that man for the second time. 

While my thoughts were still pursuing this di- 
rection, my attention was recalled to passing 
events by a sad little voice putting a strange lit- 
tle question close at my side. 

‘“*Tf you please, Sir, do you know where I can 
find a chemist’s shop open at this time of night ?” 

I looked round and discovered a poorly clad 


little boy, with a basket over his arm, and a mor- | 


sel of paper in his hand. 

‘*The chemists’ shops are all shut,” I said. 
“Tf you want any medicine, you must ring the 
night-bell.” 


**T durstn’t do it, Sir,” replied the small stran- | 


ger. ‘Tam such a little boy, [I’m afraid of their 
beating me if I ring ‘em up out of their beds, 
without somebody to speak for me.” 

The little creature looked up at me, under the 
street lamp, with such a forlorn experience of 


The night | 


empty streets assume the | 


| being beaten for trifling offenses in his face, that 
it was impossible to resist the impulse to help 
him. 

‘*Ts it a serious case of illness?” I asked. 

**T don’t know, Sir.” 

‘* Have you got a doctor's prescription ?” 

He held out his morsel of paper. 

**T have got this,” he said. 

I took the paper from him and looked at it. 
| It was an ordinary prescription for a tonic 
| mixture. I looked at the doctor’s signature. It 
was the name of a perfectly obscure person in 
the profession. Below it was written the name | 
of the person for whom the medicine had been 
prescribed. I started as I read it. ‘The name 
was ‘* Mrs. Brand.” 

The idea instantly struck me that this (so far | 
as sound went, at any rate) was the English | 
equivalent of Van Brandt. | 

‘**Do you know the lady who sent you for the | 
medicine ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, Sir. She lodges with mother—and 
she owes for rent. I have done every thing she 
told me, except getting the physic. I’ve pawned 
her ring, and I’ve bought the bread and butter 
and eggs, and I’ve taken care of the change. 
Mother looks to the change for her rent. It isn’t 
my fault, Sir, that I’ve lost myself. I am but 
ten years old—and all the chemists’ shops are 
shut up!” 

Here my little friend’s sense of his unmerited 
misfortunes overpowered him, and he began to 
cry. 

** Don’t ery, my man,” I said; ‘I'll help you. 
Tell me something more about the lady first. Is 
she alone?” 
|  **She’s got her little girl with her, Sir.” 

My heart quickened its beat. ‘The boy’s an- 
| swer reminded me of that other little gir] whom 
| my mother had once seen. 

| ‘Is the lady’s husband with her?” I asked | 
| next. 
| ‘*No, Sir; not now. He was with her; but | 
| he went away, and he hasn’t come back yet.” 

I put a last conclusive question. 

** Ts her husband an Englishman ?” I inquired. 

** Mother says he’s a foreigner,” the boy an- 
swered, 
| I turned away to hide my agitation. 
the child might have noticed it. | 

Passing under the name of ‘‘ Mrs, Brand;” | 
poor, so poor that she was obliged to pawn her 
ring; left, by a man who was a foreigner, alone 
with her little girl—was I on the trace of her at 
that moment? Was this lost child destined to | 
be the innocent means of leading me baek to the 
woman I loved, in her direst need of sympathy 
and help? The more I thought of it, the more 
strongly the idea of returning with the boy to 
| the house in which his mother’s lodger lived fast- 
| ened itself on my mind. ‘The clock struck the 
| quarter past eleven. If my anticipations ended 

in misleading me, I had still three-quarters of 
| an hour to spare before the month reached its 
end. 
‘* Where do you live?” I asked. 
The boy mentioned a street the name of which 
I then heard for the first time. All he could 
say, when I asked for farther particulars, was 
that he lived close by the river, in which direc- 
tion he was too confused and too frightened to 
be able to tell me. 
While we were still trying to understand each | 
other, a cab passed slowly at some little distance. 
| I hailed the man, and mentioned the name of 
the street to him. He knew it perfectly well. 
The street was rather more than a mile away 
| from us, in an easterly direction. He undertook 
to drive me there and to bring me back again 
to Saint Paul's (if necessary) in less than twenty 
minutes. I opened the door of the cab and told 
my little friend to get in. ‘Ihe boy hesitated. 

** Are we going to the chemist’s, if you please, 

| Sir?” he inquired. 


Even 
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“No. You are going home first, with me.” 

The boy began to cry again. 

** Mother will beat me, Sir, if I go back with- 
out the medicine.” 

“*T will take care that your mother doesn’t 
beat you. I am a doctor myself, and I want 
to see the lady before we get the medicine for 
ler. 

The announcement of my profession appeared 
to inspire the boy with a certain confidence, 
But he still showed no disposition to accompany 
me to his mother’s house. 

**Do you mean to charge the lady any thing ?” 
he asked. ‘*The money I’ve got on the ring 
isn’t much. Mother won’t like having it taken 
out of her rent.” - 

**T won't charge the lady a farthing,” I an- 
swered, 

The boy instantly got into the cab. ‘All 
right,” he said, ‘‘as long as mother gets her 
money.” 

Alas for the poor! The child’s education in 
the sordid anxieties of life was completed already 
at ten years old! 

We drove away. 

(10 BE CONTINUFD.] 








WHAT CHANCED BY THE 
MILL STREAM. 


Sue was chill, and I was hot, 
Water white for the moon’s showing, 
Slow his sneer, but swift my shot, 
Fast the stream of fate is flowing ; 
Many lovers came, God wot! 
And this had grace, and that had not, 
Hunchback Rudolph’s gain was—what! 
Guerdon of grass on grave growing. 


Nuremberg with battled towers, 
Stone-cold is the mill stream flowing, 
Watched the swards of sleeping flowers, 
Rosemary and rue are blowing ; 
What is this that glides and glowers 
With snooded brow—or sun or showers— 
By my couch that creeps and cowers ? 
Mary! keep me from its knowing! 


Oh, the wind could blow full lightly, 
Quiet tale the mill stream telling, 
Sails stayed where they rested nightly, 
Why with life were business melling ? 
And at times the moon shone brightly, 
And my hands were gripping tightly 
What had left that load unsightly— 
Red dew from the earth up-welling! 


Anna, Anna! where thy light, 
Gules across the argent field, 
Glimmered out upon the night, 
Ts the darkness any shield ? 
Where the beads dropped free and light 
Through thy fingers, in that night 
Heardst thou sob of ruined sprite ? 
Good St. Martin be our shield. 


Underneath the mill we stood, 
Water gray for the cloud’s fleeting, 
Her red ribbon in his hood, 
Red in lips and heart are beating ; 
And in that wild angered mood 
I was sport for Satan’s brood— 
Sang the shot, and sprang the blood, 
Fiends or angels spake his greeting! 


I was hot, and she was chill, 

Water white for the soul’s clearing, 
Out, alas! I wept my fill, 

But the end is surely nearing, 
And the green steps of the hill 
That lies upward from the mill, 
And the rushing of the rill, 

Are for mind and body’s cheering. 
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ANSWERS TO C 

D. K. N.—You can not color your white barége to a 
cream shade. Perhaps it will become so in wearing. 
Make it a Boiteuse polonaise, or else one fastened be- 
hind, and trim with your black velvet and lace. 

E. M.—We are unacquainted with the method of use 
of the property in nettle seeds whereby goitre is cured. 
The usual remedy in France is the external applica- 
tion, with a camel’s-hair pencil, of oleate of mercury 
three times a day. It comes in three vials of varying 
strength, so that if one is too strong, the weaker may 
be tried. It is never to be undertaken except with an 
attendant physician, as there is fear of bad salivation 
and other danger. We have no further information 
on the subject. 

Hargirrt D. F.—The process of cleaning straw bon- 
nets is a secret of the trade which the cleaners refuse 
to divulge. We can not give you the address you de- 
sire. 

Mes. K.—We do not think that the picture has ever 
been engraved on steel. Our wood-engraving is fine 
enough for framing. 

V. R.—If you and your mother have reason to believe 
you have catarrh, you should consult a physician at 
once, 

Eviru.—A pleated waist, with deep round over-skirt, 
is the prettiest fashion for white lawn dresses. 

Casumere.—You had better have your cashmere 
lace cleaned by a French scourer. 

D. C. S.—A thin gray wool dress for traveling, made 
with a basque and over-skirt, a summer checked silk, 
and a plaid percale dress will be three suitable dresses 
for your little girl. 

Mrs. H. L.—We can not furnisii addresses in this 
column. You should consult the advertisements in 
the present number. 

Ec.ten.—Make your black silk with a corset basque 
and over-skirt trimmed with fringe. Your traveling 
dress for September should be of blue-gray wool, either 
camel's-hair or cashmere, made with a Boiteuse polo- 
naise and a silk skirt. Your wedding dress should be 
of white silk or else of Chambéry gauze. 

Miss M. E. B.—Make your white lawn by pattern 
sent you, and trim with side pleatings. 

A. A. L.—The polonaise you have is in very good 
style if you will change the drapery slightly. Contine 
all the fullness to the back, and catch it up differently 
on each side. 

Cora.—Turn your over-skirt around so that the front 
will be deeper than the back. 

Consrant Riaper.—If you have a black silk, a sum- 
mer silk, and a gray to combine with black velvet, a 
brown is the next best choice for a dress to be worn 
all the year. Have black velvet sleeves and vest, with 
gray basque, over-skirt (or polonaise), and velvet skirt. 

Mes. L. L. J.—For your boy of seven get a blue- 
black French cloth suit with braid bindings for best, 
and a gray summer cassimere for school. For the boy 
of five years have kilt skirts of white piqué with jack- 
ets to match, and a dark summer-cloth sacque for a 
wrap. The shepherd's plaid (black and white check) 
wool suits are also pretty for boys of five years who 
etill wear skirts.—You can order any back number of 
the Bazar from this office. Price 10 cents each. 

Mrs. W. R. B.—The story ‘* As Long as She Lived” 
is not yet published in book form, but will be publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers as soon as it is completed in 
the Bazar. 

J. B.—As you only have a skirt and waist of your 
blue silk, you should use it for a foundation of a new 
costume. Thus, have the plain silk for sleeves and 
lower skirt, and get dark blue grenadine or brocaded 
silk or wool for a basque and over-skirt. 

M. J. B.—When the bride dresses in a traveling suit, 
the groom should wear a black cloth frock-coat, with 
vest of the same, and gray, lavender, or black panta- 
loons, according to fancy. For further details read 
about the semi-dress suit in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 24, Vol. 1X. White vests are not worn on 
dressy occasions, but white gloves are used by the 
bride and groom, no matter if the bride does wear a 
traveling dress, 

Donna.—Your silk sample is very handsome, but so 
gay that it will need silk of a quiet color, such as the 
brown in the bars, to tone itdown. If the plaid were 
used for an apron over-skirt, cut bias, and a basque, 
also bias, the sleeves and lower skirt should be plain 
brown, or perhaps cream-colored silk, 

IGnorant.—If you can not attend the wedding, send 
your regrets, addressed to the parents of the bride, in 
the usual form, and make a bridal call after the return 
of the party from their wedding tour. 

G. 8. C.—We will send you the name you want on 
receipt of your address and postage. We can not give 
addresses or reprint advertisements in this column. 

Mrs. J. B. E.—There are long loops of ribbon down 
the front of the Boiteuse polonaise. 

Mrs. G. J. G.—A turban of lace is worn by boys a 
year old. 

Sairax.—Yes, garlands of smilax and rose-buds 
passed across the apron of your over-skirt will look 
well on your white muslin. Put clusters up the front 
of the waisf, and on the pleatings near the wrists. 

H. G, F.—White piqué cloaks are worn by infants. 
If in long clothes, they are two large capes embroider- 
ed, or else trimmed with embroidered ruffles. If for 
short clothes, the shape is a long sacque with cape and 
sleeves, 








THANKS “FROM THE DEPTHS | 


OF THE HEART.” 
Wettiineton, Lorain Co., O., Aug. 24, 1874. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 


Dear Sir,—Your Medicines, Golden Medical | 


Discovery, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, have 
proved of the greatest service to me. Six 
months ago no one thought that I could possibly 
live long. I had a complication of diseases— 
scrofula, manifesting itself in eruptions and 
great blotches on my head that made such sores 
that I could not have my hair combed without 
“ausing me much suffering ; also causing swollen 
glands, tonsils enlarged, enlarged or “ thick neck,” 
and large and numerous boils. I also suffered 
from a terrible Chronic Catarrh, and, in fact, I 
was so diseased that life was a burden to me. I 
had tried many doctors with no benefit. I finally 
procured one-half dozen bottles of your Golden 
Medical Discovery and one dozen Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy and commenced their use. At first I 
was badly discouraged, but after taking four 
bottles of the Discovery I began to improve, and 
when I had taken the remaining I was well, In 
addition to the use of Discovery I applied a so- 
lution of iodine to the Goitre or thick neck, as 
you advise in pamphlet wrapping, and it entirely 
disappeared. Your Discovery is certainly the 


RRESPONDENTS. 











most wonderful blood medicine ever invented. I 
thank God and you, from the depths of my heart, 
for the great good it has done me. 
Very gratefully, 
Mrs. L. CHAFFEE. 

Most medicines which are advertised as blood 
purifiers and liver medicines contain either mer- 
cury, in some form, or potassium and iodine vari- 
ously combined. All of these agents have strong 
tendency to break down the blood corpuscles, 
and debilitate and otherwise permanently injure 
the human system, and should therefore be dis- 
carded. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
on the other hand, being composed of the fluid 
extracts of native plants, barks and roots, will in 
no case produce injury, its effects being strength- 
ening and curative only. Sarsaparilla, which 
used to enjoy quite a reputation as a blood puri- 
fier, is a remedy of thirty years ago, and may 
well give place, as it is doing, to the more positive 
and valuable vegetable alteratives which later 
medical investigation and discovery has brought 
to light. In Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swell- 
ings, Ulcers, Erysipelas, Swelled Neck, Goitre, 
Scrofulous Inflammations, Indolent Inflammation, 
Mercurial affections, Old Sores, Eruptions of the 
Skin and Sore Eyes, as in all other blood diseases, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has shown 
its great remedial powers, curing the most obsti- | 
nate and intractable cases. Sold by all dealers in 
medicines.—[ Com. } 








The various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr, Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. } | 





Burnett's CocoatneE is the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world.—{Com.] 








Coryvina Wuren.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, romptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S iY POPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
VEINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 








FROM THE N. Y. SUNDAY TIMES, 
April 30th, 1876. 
Wispsor Hotes, New York, April 15, 1876. | 
Dear Times: 

For the benefit of my sex I wish to insert in your 
columns a “ Personal” to every lady in America. A 
few wecks since, I read the advertisement of Miss 
J. M. Koole, who promised to send upon receipt of 
$1, a receipt for a cosmetic which is not only per- 
fectly harmless, but beneficial to the skin. Thinking 
I could see what it was before using I sent $1 and in re- 
turn got the receipt with directions,which cost 35 cents 
to get made up. The first application convinced me | 
of its superiority as a cosmetic, and a few weeks use 
has convinced me this lady has indeed the elizir of youth, 
for it produces that soft, velvety, fresh or youthful ap- , 
pearance so beautiful and desirable. I thought I had 
a tair skin before, but the change is almost miraculous, 
and I feel so grateful that I wish to advise every lady 
to enclose $1 to Miss J. M. Koole, P.O. Box 4130, New 
York, and get her receipt. Mus. M : 

P.S.—This is not written at Miss Koole’s request; 
I never even saw her. 


| By and CATARRH.—A Lady | 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and | 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her | 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, | 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 








MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


T°. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- | 
+ ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. | 
48 Bond St.,N.Y.,and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, | 










FRECKLES, 


And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 


For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
y the Infallible Skin Medicine, or 
m consult Dr. B.C. PERRY, Der 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 

New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, | 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinapon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 





The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Machine, 














The best in the world. Price $50. Send forcir- 
cular and samples. C. G. STEVENS 

cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 

DICK’S 











114 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 
IVY For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
TASTELESS MEDICINES 

For Sale by all Druggists. | 





| 64 West 
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PRE-EMIN 


FOR 


PORITY OF TONE. 


— 





NT 


LATEST STYLES 


OF 


UPRIGHT CANES 


Prices $50 to $500. 


——_—~.——_—. 


Combination Organs fitted 
with SCRIBNER’S PATENT 
Qualifying Tubes, rendering 
the tone equal to Pipe Organs 
of same capacity. 

Send stamp for Descriptive 
Catalogue. 


Manufactured by CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., Detroit, Mich. 





PLAITING MACHINES. 





With it a little girl can make any size or kind of pleats beau- 


tifully. 2 50 each. 


SEND FOR ONE. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, 


Agents Wanted. 


Troy, N. Y. 





Piece,” invent 


stock of * 


SHELL AND IVORY 
ARTICLES of eve 


he, istenc 
WITHOUT TOP-PIECE. 9, osite Wallack’ 





An Uply Face Made Beautiful . 


With our exquisite light and stylish “ Chi 
and the great beautifier, the “ Invisible” or “* Top- 
by H. Guilmard. But to Illus. 
trate the truth of the above statement, we insert 
for the benefit of the doubtful two cuts — one 
showing a plain Country Girl, the other the plain 
Country Girl transformed by the magic wand o 
Mme. G—— into a City Belle. 

We keep on hand all the necessary articles to 
make a lady look beautiful, viz.: Our elegant 
UMAN HAI 
in the City or Europe; our fine COSMETICS and 
HAIR DYES; ELEGANT FANS; TORTOISE 

GOODS; ONY IN 
LISH GARNET AND WHITBY JET; TOILET 
description, &c. Ladies’ 
own hair made up; Shell Goods repaired, at 


H. GUILMARD’S, 
841 Broadway, 


8 Theatre. 









on” 


” GOODS. unequaled 





G¢4 2 
ZR ERLS TERED, 


NEW YORK. WITH TUP-PI fCE. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or goods return- 
; able. 

The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and upward. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS in great variety. 
very stylish, and improving the looks of all 
ladies instantly. $2 00 per inch in real pat- 

ent hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 

per inch. 
| PRICE-LIST. 
| Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
| Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not 

dyed. 





| 
| 
} 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon's Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 














| prietors, Weis, Ricnarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


} 

| 18 inches, 4 ounce weight............. $5 00 
| 22 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 6 00 
| 26 inches, 4 ounce weight....... ..» 800 
| 32 inches, 4 ounce weight. ........«..10 00 


Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., 
14thSt. 


pel Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
Only depot 


Gray Hair a specialty. 
New York. 


can Institute. 


$150; 22 in.,$2 00; 24in., $250; 26 in., $4.00. | 


Highest premium awarded by the Ameri- | 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 
HAIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS made up, 25c. 


and 50c. per ounce, or by L. SHAW'S newly invented . 


method, roots all one way, equal to hair cut from the 
head. HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

L. SHAW'’S UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BA- 
ZAR. Ladies enamelled at the store, or at their pri- 
vate residences, by first-class artists. All superfluous 
hair on the lips, cheek, chin, arms, &c., removed with- 
out fail or no charge. 

CREME BLANCHE, 


| or the magic beautifier, —— a brilliant transparent 


complexion, warranted to be harmless, $1 per box. 
The celebrated F.Coudray’s AURORA to bleach 
hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without injury 
to the hair. Price for 3 ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6 ounce 
bottle, $2 50. 
J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful preparation, DERMA- 
TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, 


$2 per bottle. 
L. SHAW, 54 WEST 14TH ST., 
SOLE AGENT, near Macy’s. 
only depot, New York. 
Goods sent to all parts of the kage erg prepaid, 
free of all charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 


' ination. 





MOOD'’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 
682 Hudson Street, New York. 














MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hratta, Comrort, and Sryir 
is acknowledged Tue Bzsr AgrtioLe 

of the kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 

MANUFAOTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO 


U 
THE VERY BEST, SIX FOR $9. 
KEEP’S PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THE VERY BEST, SIX FOR $7. 

On receipt of price either of the above, with an ele- 
= set of gold-plated Collar and Sleeve Buttons, will 
be delivered free in any place reached by direct express, 
except California and the Territories. Samples and 
directions for self-measurement mailed free. 

cEP MANUFACTURING CO., _ 
165 and 167 Mercer St., N. ¥- 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 249 West 23d St., New 











' York. Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 





ISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Tupe.— | 


35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct.stamp, tyr ‘turn mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 24v styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C.Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


9 


«J paid. 





FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., post- 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassau. Renns. Co., N. Y. 





BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 146 Pearl St., N. ¥- 


hy omen one was speaking to Charles Lamb once of : 
man who was cool and self-possessed in a moment 0 
danger. “That's nothing,” the stuttering wit replied, 
“He comes from the County of Cu-Cumber-land.” In 
this land, even if a man comes from the ** Cohoes Dee- 
strict,” he evidences the possession of the most on 
mirable traits, when he takes home to his wife see 
daughters some of the stone cameo sets mounted in ii 
and in exquisite designs which are sold jn J. NASH, 
781 Broadway, up-stairs, opposite A. T. SrzwakTs- 


TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper ed 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 1 - 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO. 1 
Walker St., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore Md. 
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AT Stenat&C 


ARE OFFERING a LARGE & COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF BLACK, PLAIN, 
COLORED, AND FANCY 


SILAS. 


POSITIVELY the GREATEST BARGAIN 
OF THE SEASON. 


NOVELTIES 


IN DAMASSE, FACONNE, AND BRODE- 
RIE, LATEST PARIS DESIGNS. 


American Silks 





IN LARGE VARIETY; THEIR OWN MAN: | 


UFACTURE. 


SILK DAMASSE AND BLACK 


GRENADINES 


AT EXTREMELY 


Lowy Prices. 





HoadvayAbAre,GQIOIhSs, és 


PLAIN, DAMASSE, 
AND VELVET STRIPE 


Black Grenadines, 


ALSO 
MOURNING GOODS 


Of every description at POPULAR PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 00. 


Are offering an extensive assortment of New Designs 
in Swiss, Guipure and Nottingham Lace Curtains, at 











Extremely Low Prices. Together with a large and | 


varied stock of Choice Novelties in 


Upholstery Goods, 


Furniture Coverings, Satines, Cretonnes, Shade 
Hollands, &c., &. 
N. B.—Gilt Border and Holland Shades, Mattresses, 
Bolsters, Pillows, &c., to order, at Short Notice. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


Uubrellas & Parasols, 


Mounting to Order in Every Style. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
SILKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
FANCY, PLAIN, AND BLACK SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


Neck Wear, Hosiery, 




















Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, for Gentlemen and | 


Youths, at Attractive Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
PARIS-MADE COSTUMES, 


Carriage and Evening Dresses, 
Embroidered Silk and Sicillien Sacques, Traveling 
Suits, Carriage Wraps, &c., &c. Greatly Reduced 
Prices, to Close the Season. 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE, & CO. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever ——, in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’ 3 Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 

RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenprire, No. 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 
$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

















HA RPER ‘s BAZAR. | 





LADIES SUITS 


EHRICHS’, 


287 & 289 Eighth area 


Bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N. ¥. 





We illustrate a st <CMMER SILK SUIT —etripe or 
check ; Skirt trimmed with shirred flounce ; finely 
shaped Over-skirt and Basque, trimmed to match. 
Price $28 O 


NEATLY TRIMMED SILK SUITS in stripe or check, 
at $19 50. 


Very finest SILK SUITS in black and all the new 
—_ at $50 00, $60 00, $75 00, $100 00; and up to 
$250 00 








Handsomely trimmed MOHAIR SUITS, at $9 75, $12, * 
$15 00. 





BATISTE and LINEN SUITS, at $4 50, $6 00, $3 00, 
$10 00, $12 00, $18 00. 


Full line of CAMBRIC SUITS in navy blue,seal brown, 
and black, from $5 00 to $25 00. 


LINEN and BATISTE BASQUE and OVER-SKIRTS, 
LAWN SUITS, &c., &c. 








Ladies living in or near New York City, shonid cer- 
tainly call and personally examine the quality, make, 
ag extraordinary prices of our ge 


GRFGF PSPs sess 


Te living at a distance from New York hy 
can acquaint themselves with our styles and prices by 
subscribing to our ** FASHION QUARTER- 
LY.” The Spring number, 52 pages as large as the 
Bazar, contains innumerable ILLUSTR - rl 
SCRIPTIONS, aa PRICES of _ L TS, 
CHILDREN’S § TITS, LADIES" UNDE: RWEAR. IN: 
FANTS’ WEAR, H AT $8, FLOWERS, &c., TIES, 
FANCY TOILET ARTIC LES, and, in short, of every 
thing a Lady wants to wear or to buy. Our co UAR- 
TERLY ” also contains valuable articles on the Toilet, 
the Kitchen, the Housewife, &c., and gives explicit 
directions how to order goods. We issue 4 numbers 
a year—in March, June, September, and December, 
and charge ONLY 25 CENTS FOR A WHOLE 
YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, postage included. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 


Are now offering 


Unusnal Indacements 


THROUGHOUT their ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Sash and Bonnet Ribbons, 
Real Lace Goods, 
Ties, Lace Jackets, &c. 
Hamburg, Nainsook, & Swiss Embroideries. 











OUR UNEQUALED 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


Opening of Three entire Cases, in the most desirable 
Spring Shades. 

2 BUTTONS, $1 15; 

: BUTTONS, #1 35; 


4 BUTTONS, $1 50; 
6 BUTTONS, #1 75. 


Acknowledged to be the BEST Low- | 


priced Kid Glove in the world. 





(ta Immediate attention to orders. 


Our 
Illustrated& Descriptive Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, 


Containing full descriptions, styles, and prices of our 
numerous departments 


MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & 23d Street. 








AT E PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N.Y. Send 
; 10 cents for Sample and prices, 





Reicha 





areca Reductions 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Extraordinary reductions in all our departments. 
Prices lower than they have been for fourteen years. 

BARGAINS in BLACK, COLORED, and FANCY 
SILKS, Dress Goods, Black and Colored Grenadines ; 
Underwear for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children; Mil- 
linery and Millinery Goods; = Trimmed and Untrimmed 
Hats; Bonnets, and Notions, Gloves, Corsets; Ladies’, 
Children’ 's, and Misses’ Suits—in endless variety of de- 
signs and extremely low prices. 


SEASIDE and TRAVELING SUITS, $7 00 upward. 

ELEGANTLY TRIMMED SUITS, in all the latest 
fabrics, only $12 50; reduced from $18 00. 

LINEN SUITS from 2 50 upward. 

RICH SILK SUITS, $35, $45, $55; worth from $10 to 
$15 each more. 

Rich Combination Suits, exact copies of.our best 
French styles, latest imported, $15, $22, $28, not the 
cost of the material. 


GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c. ; for- 
merly 50c. 

100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Woo! Iron Grenadine, only 
49c. ; formerly 85c. 

Striped, Plaid, and Broche Iron Grenadine, at 18c., 
20c., 22c.; not the cost of importation. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 
100 Pieces, in all the Latest Styles. 

Striped, Plaids, and Griselle, only 65c. ; formerly 90c. 

150 Pieces sublime quality, 7 75e., S5c.; fully worth $1, 


*" PLAIN SILKS 


S5cts., 9cts., formerly $1 00, $1 20. 

100 Pieces’ Extra Sublime Quality in all the new 
shades for street and evening wear, $1 00 to $2 50, fully 
33 per cent. reduction. 


BLACK SILKS, 


102 Pieces “* Bonnet” best, $1 85; formerly $2 75. 

50 Pieces Guinet Best Black Silk,$150 ; formerly $2 25. 

300 Pieces of Gros Grain, at 50 cts., 90 cts., 98cts., 
$1 00, $1 20, $1 25; about the cost of importation. 


~ y Tr Ty 
LADIES UNDERWEAR 
at extraordinary low prices. 
100 Dozen Ladies’ 9-Tuck Skirts, 50cts. 
500 Dozen Chemises 65c. not the cost of material. 
1000 Dozen Ladies’ Underwear, 50cts. on the dollar. A 
Bankrupt stock in all the grades. Ladies, send on 
your order. Sure to get a great bargain. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Black Cashmere, 55c.; formerly 85c. 
Lupin’s Cashmere, 60c., 65c., 75c.; formerly 85c., $1, 
1 10. 

















$ 
Silk Striped Novelties, 50c. ; formerly $1 00. 
300 og a 3-4 Cashmere D’ Eccose, only 24c,; former- 


Ww a De — from 25c. up. 
Black Alpaca, 20c., 24c., 28c. 
Pure Mohair, only ”40c., "s0c. “9 
60c.; best. 


CORSETS 

in 100 different styles and 

quality. 

500 Dozen ‘Favorite ;” per- 
fect g glove-fitting, our own 
make, 75e. 

100 Dozen Patent Bust Cor- 
sets, $1; formerly $1 50. 


MILLINERY 
5 in all the latest novelties. 

Children’s Sailor Hate, 22c. up. 

FEATHERS, FLOW ERS, Tips, &c., at low prices. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, ' Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 
Table Damask, at extraordinary low prices. 

American C ‘alicoes, Sc. 4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 117%. 

2000 Dozen Kid Gloves, $1 00: every pair warrante d. 








Orders solicited from all parts of the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C, O. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R. & O. B. 


RODGERS “& ORR BRO’'S, 
Eighth Avenue, 19th & 20th Streets. 


The Parisian Flower C0, 


IMPORTERS, 


invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


ib : 

The Latest Novelties’’ 
in Rich FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, and 
VEILS, OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for WEDDING & EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES ARRANGED 

TO ORDER. 
VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH TROPICAL 
LEAF-PLANTS and Perfumed BOUQUETS, 
A SPECIALTY. 
To the a and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 


9 Rue de Clery, Paris; 
28 East Fourteenth Street, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
REDUCTIONS 


BLACK FRINGES, 


PASSEMENTERIES, HEADINGS,&c., 
TITAN BRAIDS, all Shades & Widths, 
GUIPURE, BRUSSELS, ECRU NETS, 
SCARFS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
AND FICHUS, AT 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 


py aire. WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
-1.COMINS,™I.D., 
345 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Book sent free. 





NCE 


5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth #1 


free. Stinson & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 




















LADIES, SEE WHAT YOU USE 


The receipe for Cosmetic sold by Miss Koorr is 
printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 
or Lotions, it stimulates the pores to healthy action, 
making the skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh look- 
ing. Send $1 for recipe which will last a lifetime. 
Druggists charge 35 cents for preparing it. 

Send 3 cents for Circular. MISS J. M. KOOLR, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


For Comfort, Rlegance, aud Dorability 








BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by al] 
the popular de alers throughout t the country, 


S. T. TAYLOR’S 








SYSTEM OF DRESS-CUTTING. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
mathematical principles, and is similar to the method 
of cutting used by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

8S. T. TayLor receives weekly, from the first dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leading 
modes. These are duplicated in trimmed patterns ot 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. 
8S. T. Taytor’s imported fashion journals, ‘‘Le Bon 
Ton,” “La Mode Elegante,” and “* Revue de la Mode,” 
rank first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 
S. T.TAY LOR, 816 BROA DWAY ’ N. Y. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


THE SUN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 

The events of the Presidential campaign will be so 
faithfully and fully illustrated in the THE NEW 
YORK SUN as to commend it to candid men of all 
parties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
(eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist till after elec- 
tion for 50cts. 5 the SUNDAY EDITION, same aize, 
at the same price; or the DAILY, four pages, for $3. 

Address THE SUN, New "Fork City. 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanven’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexty, and Hanegr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy? Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN Harren's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Paye, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and§Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PEAUTIFUL Brows or Rrace, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotortrio ey 
Tue Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


A WEEK to ‘to Agents, Oldand Y oung, Male and Fe- 
$7 1 male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vicxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


)R. TAYLOR'S Oriental Complexion Paste, prepared 
I from London formula. Guaranteed harmless. Post- 
paid, 50c. Trial pkg, 15c. 111 3d Piace, Brooklyn,N. 2 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely. 
printed, sent f Bue We have 100 styles. 
50 Loh ery Wan ed. @ samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Peller & Co., Brockton, Masa. 
UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Il, 


10 - 955°7 day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
= J. H. Burrorp'’s Sons, Boston, Mess. 
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FACETIA. 
Some old fraud says, ‘‘ Get 
up with the sun, if you want 
to be healthy and wise.” It 
is easy enough to follow this 
advice in the winter, when 
the sun acts sensibly, and 
doesn’t get up until seven 
o'clock; but when he com- 
mences to get up at four 
o'clock, we have observed 
that the wisest men give bim 
about two hours’ start, and 
let their wives accumulate 
health and wisdom. 


cxncenciniadipinataaeneiee 

The Alabama Planter com- 
plains that its little garden 
patch was unprofitable last 
season: “ The snails ate up 
the cucumbers, the chick- 
ens ate up the snails, the 
neighbors’ cats ate up the 
chickens, and we are now in 
search of something that will 
cat up the cats.” 


iid, 
Pluck will carry a man 
where a palace-car will not. 


> —— 
is said to be like 


Love 
whiskey—men ure always 
complaining that it kills 


them, but they keep on with 
it as lively as ever. 


> 

Out of the exuberance of 
his heart a Galena man war- 
bled, ‘* When the spring-time 
comes, gentle Annie,” and at 
the conclusion of the first 
verse he was reminded by 
his wife of the fact that when 
the spring did come, the chil- 
dren would have to have new suits of clothes, the house a fresh coat of paint, and 
madame a stylish bonhet and pull-back ; a seventeen-hundred-dollar mortgage would 
have to be lifted, a wood shed built, a spare bedroom furnished for his mother-in- 
Jaw, Who was coming to stay all summer, and sundry other little matters looked after. 

scoala 





Seconp Bone aAnpD Stnoo. ** That’s so, indade. 


An exchange asks, ‘‘ What are our young men doing 2?” We can’t answer for the 
rest of the country, but around here they are engaged mainly in trying to lead a nine- 
dollar existence on a seyen-dollar salary. 


A frontier Texan who was asked if he was going to attend the Centennial Exhibi- 

tion guilclessly replied, ‘* I'd like to, but I'l have to put it off till next year.” 
a os 
A CENTENNIAL INCIDENT. 

“ An’ how far might a square be 2?” 
Market Street car. 

“Sure an’ if ye was a Philaydelphian like meself, ye would know it was to the 
next corner.” 

“ An’ is it, thin,” said the patriot stranger, “ fwhat we New Yarkers call a block 2” 

* An’ it is.” 


said a patriot stranger to a patriot driver on a 


sniciaaipnuccii 
ENIGMA. 

1. Whence music floats, yet breathes itself no sound— 

2. The boy, though blind, who aims the surest wound-— 


3. Whatever active yields the sweetest rest — 

4. That which, self-pleased, to others is a jest— 

5. That which, though cold, can dazzling lustre spread— 

6. What the young hope for, and yet what they dread— 

7. What can not think, yet is with thought replete— 

8. A shelter from the rain and solar heat 

9 What to accept the coward and Christian fear— 

10. What dies in giving, yet’s a gift most dear— 

11. The charm which makes all other charms the more to please— 
12, That by the infection saves from the discase— 


. That which to want of light its lustre owes— 
. What is while kept, but dies if you disclose— 
. Joy's glittering tribute, and yet oftener woe’s— 
5. The cause which spreads around a causeless gloom— 
17. The bloom which blushes where there is no bloom— 
Bue letters of the words of the answers are the name of a Boston lady of 
olden time, 
Solution next week. 
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ENGLAND Gives us LAw, LipertTy, AND INDEPENDENCE— 


GRts, 


ITALY CONTRIBUTES NIGHTINGALES AND HAND-ORGANS— 





First Bone anp Sinoo. “Oh yis, it’s hard lines for the poor man—an’ so it is.” 


We have to 
and toil, while the rich man goes to New York and enjise hisself. 





A preacher in one of the 
fashionable London church. 
es is reported to have said 
“St. Paul remarks, and 
gen d agree with him.” 
This reminds one of the 
judge who, in sentencing a 
man to death, observed, 
“Prisoner at the bar, you 
will soon have to appear be- 
fore another and perhaps a 
better Judge.” 


EOS Toes 
| a 
YAM Tee 
rig pot 





Sn 
A WORD IN SEASON, 
“Tt is not always May,” 
Was once a t’s plaint ; 
I’m not a bard, and say, 
“I'm jolly glad it ain’t.” 
it) ~ Sees 





Curious, nuT TRUF.—We 
know a painter whose palette 
has been destroyed, and yet 
who retains his taste per- 


fectly. , 


“Lunatic fringe” is the 
name given to the fashion 
of croppin, the hair and let- 
ting the ends hang down 
over the forehead. 





A lady who lately returned 
from Europe has been waited 
upon by a friend who has 
also been abroad, and who 
preferred this request : ‘Can 
you give me a marquis card ? 
Ican give you two viscounts 
in exchange.” 














How tHe Ricu MAN ‘ENJISE HISSELF” IN NEw York. IS TRUS 
Never Jend any body an 
umbrella; it is a kindness 
no one ever returns. Don’t 
give a cabman an extra six- 
, , pence ; it is not fare to othersto do so. If you lose one glove, don’t keep the other; 
/ \ you must not hope to repair your loss. Be not deceived by the sweet words of pro- 
verbial philosophy ; sugar of lead is a poison. 


toil and work, and slave 
16.” 


































Rheumatiem is always a joint affair, and yet there is only one party to it. 

ae ee 
SECRETS. 

InteLuicent Hovsr-Matp. ‘Oh, please, miss, there was a young gentleman called 
when you was out. He didn't leave no card, miss; but I can show you who he is, 
‘cause there’s three of his photygraphs in your album.” 
> 

A wit was dreadfully bored by a stupid fellow who persisted in talking to him on 
natural history. ‘‘ There’s the oyster,” at last said the bore; ‘* what’s your notion as 
to the idea that the oyster is possessed of reason ?” 

“I think it may be true,” said the wit, ‘‘ because the oyster knows enough to shut 
its mouth.” is 

A QUESTIONABLE SUCCESS. 

Dienity. “ Did I see you turn your nose up at me ?” 

ImpupEnor. *‘ Don’t know, I'm sure.” 

Dienity. ‘ Did you turn it up?” , 

Impupenoe. ‘ Well, I tried, and yow make me think I succeeded.” 

ee ee 

The most valuable recent Western contribution to the language is a new verb—to 
‘““kornewoggle.” As nearly as we can get at it, it means to swindle artistically. 

ee ee 


We hear of a Washington lady who appeared in company in a calico dress the other 
evening. She supposed every body would shed tears over her goodness and economy ; 
but, instead, every body looked grieved, and said, *‘ Good gracious! what's your hus- 

4 a 
band been doing ? : 


“* HIGH’ LIFE BELOW STAIRS.” 


Master (snifing). “There's a most extraordinary smell, James. I’ve noticed it 
several—” 

Haut Porter. ‘I don’t wonder at it, Sir. I’ve spoke about it down stairs. The 
butler, Sir, you see is ‘‘Igh-Church,’ which he ‘as fit up a horatory in the pantry, and 
burns hincense. We could stand that; but the cook is the ‘ Low-Church’ persuasion, 
and she burns brown paper to hobviate the Hincense. It’s perfectly hawful on saints’ 
days, Sir.” 
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SCOTLAND SENDS THRIFT AND Economy— 


THE REAL CONTRIBUTORS TO OUR CENTENNIAL. 


WHILE IRELAND FURNISHES A FUND oF Goop HuMOR WHICH STRIPS 
Toit OF 1TS BURDEN. 








